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PROGRESS! FREE THOUGHT! UNTRAMMELED LIV ES! 


BRLAKING THE 
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PRICE FIVE CENTS. 





AMOURS DIVINES 


OR, 


LOVE SCENES IN THE ORIENT. 


SSS 


I. Mary Magdalene. 
II. Salome. 
IIL Martha and Mary. 
IV. Joanna, 


A Remarkable Production. 


Pronounced by some to be “ blasphemous and hor- 
rible ;*’ by others “tender and beautiful.” Will be 
published in a few days. 


‘* Men are but instruments 
Which God doth play; and those he fingers most 
We call inspired or breathed upon.”’ 


All orders must be sent to 
ww. E. HILTON, 
Publisher’s Agent, 
New York. 
THEODORE TILTON’S 


RBIOGRAPHY 
OF 


VICTORIA C. WOODHULL 
Is Now Ready. 


128 Nassau St, 








This little book, of thirty-six pages, reads like a 
fuiry tale. It gives a plain and sharp statement of all 
the vivid facta in this lady’s life. The thrilling story 
is told without fear or favor, and one cannot read it 
without exclaiming that truth is stranger than fic- 
tion, 

The little brochure costa only TEN CENTS A 
COPY, and is sent by mail to any address in the 
United States, postage paid. 


Address, THE GOLDEN AGE, 


Box 2848, New York City. 


Rail ea 
Road 


Whether you wish to Buy or Sell 
write to 


CHARLES W. HASSLER, 
No. 7 WALL STREET, 
New York. 62-74 











LOANERS’ BANK 
OF THK CITY OF NEW YORK 


(ORGANIZED UNDER STATE CHARTER,) 
“ Continental Life”’ Building, 
22 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





EA, ORE. ..g 5c0n006bseedtdd bs ober trodes $500,000 
Subject to increase tO.... 6.6... cece eee eee 1,00 000 





This Bank negotiates LOANS, makes COLLEC- 
TIONS, advances on SECURITIES, and receives 
DEPOSITS. 

Accounts of Bankers, Manufacturers and Merchants 
will receive special attention. 

ge" FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST paid on 
CURRENT BAUANCES, and liberal facilities offered 
i» our CUSTOMERS. 


DORR RUSSELL, President. 


THE 


New York State 


LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
119 BROADWAY, 


CORNER OF CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - $1,000,000. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, SUBJECT 
TO CHECK, SAME AS UPON BANK. 


This Company is authorized by law to accept and 
execute all trusts of every description. 

To receive Deposits, allowing interest on the same; 
to loan and advance money, to receive upon storage 
or deposit Bullion, Specie, Stocks, Bonds and Certifi- 
cates or Evidences of Debt. 

To take the management, custody and charge of 
Rea) and Personal Estate and Property, and to act as 
Trustee of Railroads and other Corporations, 

The Company will also take charge of all kinds of 
Securities for safe keeping; collect Coupons and In- 
terest, etc. ; remitting for the same, or crediting in ac- 
connt, as may be desired. 

The New York State Loan and Trust Company has 
a paid-up Cash Capital of ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
and by its Charter has perpetual succession. Its 
place of business is central; all its operations are 
under the direction of aresponsible Board of Trus- 
tees; EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, TRUS- 
TEES OF ESTATES, GUARDIANS OF INFANTS, 
MARRIED WOMEN, AGENTS having charge of 
Estates, FEMALES, and others unaccustomed to busi- 
ness, will find it to their advantage to keep their ac- 
connts with this Company, affording as it does all the 
security of a Bank, with the advantage of the accumu- 


lation of interest on their accounts. 


TRUSTEES: , 

HENRY A. SMYTHE, President. 
WM. M. VERMILYE, Vice-President. 
A. A. LOW, F. SCHUCHARDT, 
S. D. BABCOCK, FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
W. R. TRAVERS, 


THOS, DICKSON, 


WM. T. GARNER, 

H. A. HURLBUT, 
DAVID LAMB, 

JOHN BLOODGOOD, H. C. FAHNESTOCK, 


G. HAVEN, 


WM. F. DRAKE. 


F. N. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 


RAILROAD IRON, 
FOR SALE BY 


S. W HOPKINS & CO., 





A. F. WruuMartTs, Vice-President. 


71 BROADWAY. 


Cc, J. OPBORN. ADDIBON CAMMACE. 


— ae 


OSBORN & CAMMACK, 


BANKERS, 


No. 34 BROAD STREET. 


STOCKS, STATE BONDS, GOLD AND FEDERAL 
SECURITIES, bonght and sold on Commission. 


BANKING HOUSE 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 


NEW YORK, 


14 WALL STREET. 





Four per cent. interest allowed on all deposits. 
Collections made everywhere. 
Orders for Gold, Government and other securities 


execnted. 


ee ee ——— 


BANKING 


oF 


HENRY CLEWS & Co., 
No. 32 Wall Btreet, N. Y. 


HOUSE 


Credits issued, available throughout the world. 

Bills of Exchange on the Imperial Bank of London 
National Bank of Scotland, Provincial Bank of Ire- 
land, and all their branches. 

Drafte and Telegraphic Transfert on Europe, San 
Francisco, the West Indies and al! parte of the United 
States. 

Deposit accounts received in either Currency or 
Coin, subject to check at sight, which pass through 


the Clearing-Honee as if drawn upon any city bank; 
4 per cent. interest allowed on all daily balances; 
Certificates of Deposit iesned; Notes, Drafts and 
Coupons collected; advances made on approved col- 
laterals and against merchandise consigned to our 
care 

Orders executed for Investment Securities and 
Railroad Iron, 

Cuews. Haricut & Co., 11 Old Broad street, 
London. 


Central Railroad Company 


IOWA 


First Mortgage and Equipment 
7 PER CENT. 


(SOLD BONDS. 


FOR SALE BY 


A. L. HATCH, Fiscal Agent, 





64—76 32 PINE STREET 


Lettere of Credit for travelers, aleo Commercial | 


=] NEW YORK 
STATE RAILROAD = BONDS. 


| A First-Class Home Investment. 
| ie 


FIRST MORTCACE 


GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


RONDOUT & OSWEGO 


RAILROAD. 











Principal & Interest Payable in 
Gold, 


———— -_—--—- 


Seven per Cent. Semi-Annually. 


es 


This Road covers 100 miles of the most direct por- 


| sible line, between the Great Lakes and deep water 





+ | navigation on the Hudson River, the whole line of 


| which will be completed and in operation on or be- 
| fore October Ist, 1872, and give a new line of road to 
Lake Ontario and the West, 25 miles shorter than any 
line that can be found. | 

It paseer through the Cement, Flag-Stoneand Lum 
ber regions of Ulster County, and the rich, agricul. 
tural bottoms of Delaware and Greene Counties. al! 
of which have not heretofore been reached by railroad 
facilities, and from which sections, the formation of 
the country prevente the conetruction of a competing 
line. 

The % miles of read operated for three monthe is 
already paying net earnings equivalent to 7 per cent. 
gold, on its coat of construction and equipments. 
The issue of Bonds is limited to $20,000 per mile of 
COMPLETED ROAD, the coupons payable in gold in 
thiscity. 


PRICE OF THE BONDS, 90 IN CURRENCY. 


Full particulars of the above may be had of, ane. 
the Bonds for sale by 





Edward Haight & Co,, 


9 Wall Street, NEW YORK CITY, 


Financis! Agente of the R. & O. Company. 


MARKET SAVINGS BANK, 
42 NASSAU STREET. N. Y.. 
Six Per Cent. Interest Allowed. 


Llercst commences on the let of each month. 


HENRY R. CONKLIN, WM. VAN NAME. 
Becretary. tid) A President. 
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INGERSOLL LOCKWOOD, 


Bete Tulted States Capea! to the Kingdom of Mane 
ver. Author of “ Praaestieantic Sourenin.” 
Trantlater of Beman'’s ‘St. Pac!,” ete. 


1. “Coonr Bismarck, THs Great Pruesianw PRE- 
mizr” 2. ‘‘ NATIONALITY AND Nosiwitr."’ 
8. Women's Faces.” 4. * Bras,” 
(New Lecture.) 


Although one of the youngest in the lecture-fleld, 
Mr. Lockwood's success has been most flattering, and 
prose-notices, indorsing his rare abilities, have been 
received from all places where he has lectured. The 
following ia a eample: 


Ingereoll Lockwood, of New York, is one of the 
moat popular lecturers in the country. He has been 
a foreign minister of the government (when only 
twenty-one vears o'd), and fs one of the most genial 
epeakere o! the present day.—| Evening Mail.]....The 
Jecture was iuteresting; exhibits a wondertful recon- 
diteness in the subject. and presents en array of cu- 
riona facta. Thouyvh exhausting the subject, he did 
not exhaust the audience, which listened to it with 
pleasurable delight.—[(N. Y. Herald.]....The lecture 
delivered last evening. before the Young Men’s Asso- 
ciation, by Ingersoll Lockwood. on ‘“‘Count Bis- 
marck.’’ wae a very fine effort indeed.—[Troy Ex- 
reese.) ...A good andience was in attendance at 

‘weddle Hall, lust evening, to listen to Ingersol 
Lockwood, of New York, on Count Bismarck Mr. 
Lock wood is a distiuet, clear and powerful speaker, 
and showed throughout a perfect familiarity with his 
His presentation of the facts of the+ ount’s 
life, and eatimate of his character. were so well done 
as to make his lecture fu!l of interest and profit. —[Al- 
.. Uriliant and masterly.—[E. S. 


—_— 


bany Journal.) ‘ 

Jonrnal, White Plains.} ...Anexcollent lecturer. An 
eloquent description ot the life and character of the 
great Prussian Premier.—[(S. 8. Repub ican.]. ..Mr. 


Lockwood's oratorical powers are well known.— 
{Home Jeurnal.} 


Terms, $100, with modifications. 


CATAWBA WINE. 


The Kelley’s Island Wine Co. 
Have opened a Depot for the sale of their celebrated 
SPARKLING AND STILL CATAWBA WINE at 
28 & 30 WEST BROADWAY. 
Families wishing a good article, may rest assured 
that all wine ordered directly from the Company's 
Depot will be just what it purports to be— pure grape 
juses. 
64-67 





GEO. C. HUNTINGTON. 








ILD, CERTAIN, SAFE, EFFICIENT 
It is far the best Cathartic remedy yet discov- 
ered, and at once relieves and invigorates all the vital 
functions, witheut causing injury to any of them. 
The most complete euccess has long attended its use 
in many localities, and it is now offered to the general 
public with the conviction that it can never fail to 
accomplish all that is claimed for it. It produces 
little or no pain; leaves the organs free from irrita 
tion, and never overtaxes or excites the nervous sys- 
tem. In all diseases of the skin, blood, stomach, 
bowels, liver, kidneya—of children, and in many difii- 
culties peculiar to women—it brings prompt relief 
and certain cure. The best physicians recommend 
and prescribe it; and no person who once uses this 
will voluntarily return to the use of any other ca- 
thartic. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 
1 box, $0 25...... petsaeteesnkiess Postage 6 centa. 
B, - Be ccc ces cessoscecsecse re Rs 
2 és. 5 “ee 39 “ 
ft is sold by al) dealers in drugs and medicines. 
TURNER & CO., Proprietors, 
ston, Mass. 


sewer eevee ee s#88# @# # 


120 Tremont Street, 





THE BALTIMORE & OHIO RR. 


Isan Air-Line Route from Baltimore and Washington 
to Cincinnati, and ia the only line ranning Pullman's 
Palace Day and Sleeping Cars through from Washing- 
ton and Baltimore to Cincinnati without change. 

Louieville in 29% hours. 

Passengers by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad have 
choice of routes, either via Columbus or Parkersburg. 

From Cincinnati, take the Louisville and Cincinnati 
Short Line Railroad. 

Avoid all dangerous ferry transfers by crossing the 
great Ohio River Suspension Bridge, and reach Louis- 
ville hours in advance of all other lines. Save many 
miles in going to Nashville, Memphis, Chattanooga, 
Atlanta, Savannah, Mobile and New Orleans 

The only line running four daily trains from Cin- 
cinnati to Louisville. 

Silver Palace Sleeping Coaches at night, and splen 
did Smoking Cars, with revolving arm cHairs, on day 

ins 

Remember! lower fare by no other route. 

To secure the adventages offered by this ppens 
through ronte of Quick Time, Short Distance and Low 
Fare, ask for tickets, and be sure they read, via Louis- 
ville and Cincinnati Short Line R. R. 

Get your tickets—No. 87 Washington street, Boston; 
No. 229 Broadway. office New Jersey R. R., foot of 
Cortlandt street, New York; Continental Hotel, 828 
Chestnut street, 44 South Fifth street, and at the depot 
corner Broad and Prime etreets, Philadelphia; 8S. E. 
corner Baltimore and Calvert streets, or at Camden 
Station, Baltimore; 485 Pennsylvania avenue, Wash 
ington, D. C.; and ai all the principal railroad Oflices 
in the East. 

8AM. GILL, 


Genera! Supt., Louteville, Ky. 
HENRY STEFFE, 

Gen, Ticket Agent, Louisville, Ky. 
SIDNEY B. JONES 

Gen. Pass. Agent, Louisville, Ky. 


PROGRESS of DENTISTRY. 


DR SIGESMOND, Surgeon Dentist to the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, is the faventor of Artiticial Teeth 
without plates or clasps. Cin be inserted perma- 
nently without extracting any roots Warranted 
twenty years. The most paiofal decayed teeth or 
stumps restored by filling or puilding up to natural 
shape and color without pain, at 63 East Niuth street, 
near Mroedqay, late of Union Square, | 63-128, 











“THE BLEES.” 


NOISELESS, 


sewing Machine 





ow WN 


Challenges the world in perfection of work, strength 
and beauty of stitch, durability of construction and 


rapidity of motion. 
Cull and examine, 
wanted. 


Send for circular. Agents 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BLEES SEW!NG MACHINE CO., 


623 BROADWAY, 


New York, 








THE 


STOCK 





EXCHANGE 


BILLIARD ROOMS. 


Seven first-class Phelan Tables. 


69 & 71 


BROADWAY, 


(Nearly opposite Wall St.) 


Open from 7 A. M.to 7 P. M., 


exclusively for the 


Stock and Gold Boards and Bankers. 
The FinestQualities of Imported Wines, 


Brandies and Cigars. 


Wholesale Store—71 BROADWAY. 
JOHN GAULT. 





PIANOS! 


PIANOS! 
CABINET ORGANS 


AND 


MELODEONS., 


AT 


MERRELL', 


{Late Cummings, } 


Piano Warcrooms, 


Square. 


No.8 Union 


A large stock, including Pianos of the best Mak 


ers, for sale cheap for cash, or torent. Money paid 


for rent applied to purchase. Repairing done well 


and promptly. 


ciding elsewhere. 


Call and examine before de- 


M. M. MERRELL, 


LATE CUMMIN 


No. 8 Union 


G8, 


Square. 





GUNERIUS GABRIELSON, 


FLORI 


ST, 


821 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF TWELFTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





te Choice Flowers always on Hand. 6&3 





TRUE CIVILIZATION, 


PART L 


(Formerly entitled “ Equitable Commerce.”) 
117 12mo pages. Price, post-paid, 
ts. 


Fourth Edition. 
50 cen 


Address, 


f 


J. WARREN, 


Cliftondale, Maas. 





$1,000,000 !! 


By anthority of a special act of the Legislature of 
Kentucky of March 13, 1871, the Trustees of the Pub- 
lic Library of Kentucky will give a 

GRAND GIFT CONCERT 
AT LOUISVILLE, KY., 


ON TUESDAY, OCTOBER 831, 1871, 
Under the direction of the best Musical Talent. 
100,000 TI -KETS OF ADMISSION, 
$10 Each in Currency; Half Tickets, $5; Quarter 
Tickets, $2 50. 

Each Ticket will consist of four quarters, value, 
$2 SO each. The holder is entitled to admission to 
the Concert and to the amount of gift awarded to it 

or its fraction. Vickets number from 1 to 1,000,000. 
THE CITIZENS’ BANK OF KY. IS TREASURER. 

All Moneys arising from the sale of Tickets wil: be 
deposited with the Citizens’ Bank, subject only to 
the ordvr of the President and Treasurer of the Li- 
brary, countersigned by the Business Manager. 

During the Concert, the sum of 


$550,000 IN GREENBACKS 


Wili be distributed by lot to the holders of tickets in 
the following Gifts, viz: 





ee Sees Ge Gee ss cissecsdeweee $100,000 
eee GPE, GPU 6 sebccercveswetersecs 5).000 
0 A ee ne eee mean 25,000 
St. on) : ¢hweubaen Kesha s da da vkdbSeeis 20 000 
Pr i 200 cisGekesiecwosh cecatbaW’ceees 19.000 
CMG: vc ti oe tse O65 cues bponebesease bes 18,000 
Se EE ME hu baéu ppany0ss ce b4b6ea0k0 ned cusee 17,000 
RSs a a a 16,000 
EE 6 sh S ones eS vehanhidne kn eeeaees 15,000 
LS ee ee ee ee 14,000 
tt Sian: ieee keh ikuvk and heneiae deck’ 13,0°0 
Pcs. Bewidecy CEC biat be ¥cuusawaee ees 12,000 
Lf ee a a: 
EE Ss ke Siaals wébede ta NS6s nck een eeeeees 1'.000 
Mi. bc nd 5 tne th bbdek ce onadasessee’ 9.000 
PCT Te cn ven k, 66seeeaneetwidwerkees ener 8.0.0 
rane. ; -dietenbae pees bbbisevenesb¥ocexe 7.000 
EY Mc cclbakeodsicudas Ubnebot Caxeewenl ..~ 6,000 
i i it eden k NOeakenKerkbatdawenabGen 5,000 
Mitte ed cue eiten® aan ke dt 4.100 
EE GO tok LU cae papubbevehede ddan 3.000 
fF ee ee eee eee 2.000 
Oe Gree GS Beer OREM, occ ccsscccscctesecess 10,000 
Fifteen Gifte of $909 each. . ............cc0c. 13,500 
Eighteen Gifts of $800 each................... 14,400 
Twenty Gifta of $700 each.................000- 14,000 
Twenty-five Gifts of $600 each................ 15,000 
Thirty Gifte Of S500 each... ..ccccccccccccccs 15 000 
Forty Gifts of $400 each. .......-. 2.0.0... .c00ee 16.0100 
Forty-five Gifts of $300 each........... insight 13,500 
Fifty Gifts of $200 each .. ................4.. 10,000 
Four hundred and forty-six Gifts of $100 each. 44,600 
Seven hundred and twenty-one Gifts in all... .$550,000 


After paying the expense of the enterprise, and 
making the distribution of the gifts, the balance of 
the proceeds arising from the sale of tickets will be 
appropriated to the establishment of a 


FREE LIBRARY IN LOUISVILLE, 
TO BE CALLED THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY. 

The Concert and distribution will take place under 
the immediat: supervision of the Trustees named in 
the act of incorporation. 

The Trustees will be assisted by well-known and 
eminent citizens of Kentucky, who have consented to 
be present at the concert, and to superintend the 
drawing and distribution of gifts. 

The toltate of tickets to which gifts are awarded 
will be paid on presentation of them or their fraction 
at the office in Louisville the second day after draw- 
ing, and every business day for six months thereafter, 
and may be sent direct, or through any Bank or Ex- 
press Company, for collection. All orders accom- 
yanied by Drafts, Post Office Money Orders or Green- 
»acks will be promptly attended to, and tickets re- 
turned by mail, registered or expressed, as desired. 

Tickets are like greenbacks— good only to the 
holder. 

Buyers will note that there are only One Hundred 
Thousand Tickets, instead of Two Hundred Tiron- 
sand, aa in the San Francisco Gift Concert, and that 
there is $50,000 more distributed. I sold that, and 
made the awards in four months, and paid $488,000 to 
ticket holders from November 2d to 15th, 1870, and 
turned over $12,000 to the Secretary due tickets not 
presented. 

It will be particularly noticed that it is a matter of 
impossibility for any one to know what numbers 
draw gifts.as it is not known what the gift of any 
number drawn from the first whee] will be, until the 
sealed box, with amount of the gift plainly printed, 
is taken from the other wheel and opened in full view 
of the audience, therefore the larger gifts may not 
come out until toward the last, or in the middle of 
the drawing. The $160 000 gift in the San Francisco 
Gift Concert, under the management of C. R. Peters, 
was the 200th number drawn, and was awarded and 
paid to a gentleman in New Orleans. 

2" The Numbers and Gifts are drawn by Blind 
Children from 8 to 14 years of age. 

The Drawing will be extensively published, and 
parties ordering Tickets will bave printed lists sent 
them. Parties forming Clubs and desiring imforma- 
tion wid] please address this office. 

11 Tickets for $100; 28 Tickets, $2"5; 56 Tickets, $500; 
113 Tickets, $1,000. 

The undersigned, late principal business manager 
of the very successful Mercantile Library Gift Con- 
cert at San Francisco, California, has been appointed 
agent and manager of the Gift Concert in aid of the 
Public Library of Kentucky. 

The drawing will take place in public, and every- 
thing will be done to satisfy buyers of tickets that 
their interests will be as well protected as if they per- 
sonally superintended the entire affair. 

MANNER OF DRAWING, 

There will be two giass wheels. One wheel wil] 
contain 100,000 numbers, plainly printed on leather 
tags. The other wheel will contain 721 boxes, each 
containing a gift. One tag or number will be drawn 
from the 100,000 wheel, and the first box drawn from 
the second or 721 bex wheel will contain a gift, neatly 
printed and sealed up, and the gift so drawn from the 
second wheel will be the gift of the tag first drawn, 
whether $100, $1.0: 0 or $100,000, as unnounced. 

14,364 TICKETS DISPOSED OF IN JULY. 

To insure ticket hold+rs, the public are assured 
that if only 25,000 tickets are sold, only 25.000 num- 
bers go in the large wheel, the 72! vilts awarded, but 
diminished pro rata. In case 50.000 tickets only are 
sold, only numbers 1 to 50,000 go in the large wheel, 
and the 721 vifts diminished one-half: and in case 
only 85,000 tickets are eold, he entire 721 gifte will be 
paid in full, it being intended no unsold tickets shall 
participate. 

The Manager has already paid into the Citizens’ 
Bank $50,000 toward defraying the expenses, and 
does not depend on eales of tickets to pay his ex- 

venses Of printing, advertising, etc. The public are 
invited to the utmost scrutiny as to the reliability of 
the entire affair. 

Persons desirous of acting as Agénts for the sale of 
our tickets in avy city of the United States ard Can- 
adas, address 
CHAKLES R. PETERS, Manager, Louisville, Ky., 

Office, 120 Main street, Johnson's Block, 
R. T. DUR#K ETT, Prerident. 
W. N. HALDEMAN, Vice-P. esident. 
M, W. CLUSKY., Secretary. 
CITIZENS’ BANK, Treasurer. 
For Tickets and Information. 





PATENT 


STOCKING SUPPORTER 


AND 
LADIES’ PROTECTOR. 


NO MORE COLD FEET—NO MORE 
DEFORMED LIMBS. 


MRS. DANIELS takes pleasure in offering the 


above articles to ladies, with the assurance that they 


will give satisfaction. 
The trade supplied at a discount. 
No. 63 Clarendon Street, 
BOSTON. 
OR MRS. C. A. GAYNOR, 
824 Broadwiay, New York, 


SYPHER & CO, 
(Successors to D. Marley.) 

No. 557 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dealera in 


MODERN AND ANTIQUE 
Furniture, .5ronzes, 
CHINA, ARTICLES OF VERTU. 


Established L826. 


A BEAUTIFUL 
SET OF TEETH, 
With plumpers to set out the cheeks and restore the 
face to its natural appearance. Movable plumpers 


adjusted to old sets, weighted Lower Sets, fillings 
Gold, Amalgam, Bone, etc. 


TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN, 
With Nitrous Oxide Gas. 
No extra charge when others are inserted. 
SPLENDID SETS, $10 to $20. 
L. BERNHARD, No. 216 Sixth Avenue, 


Between Fourteenth and Fifteenth atreets east side. 


Ss. J. & F. BEEBEE, 
BROKERS, 


IN GOLD, STOCKS & BONDS 


No. 7 NEW STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





59. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 


$330,000 IN GOLD 


DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. 








— 





ee 


Prizes cashed and information furnished. Orders 


solicited and promptly filled. 
The highest rates paid for Doubloons and all kinda 
of Gold and Silver and Government Securities. 


TAYLOR & CO., BAnKERs, 


No. 16 Wal) Strect. 


WM, DIBBLEHL, 


LADIES’ HAIR DRESSER, 
854 Broadway, e 





HAS REMOVED FROM HIS STORE TO THE 
FIRST FLOOR, 


where he wi!! continue to condnet his business in a) 

ita branches TWENTY-FIVE PERCENT. CHEAPER 
than heretofore, in consequence of the difference in 
hia rent, 


CHATELAINE BRAIDS, 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S WIGS, 


and everything appertaining to the business will he 
kept on hand and made to order. 





DIBBLEEANIA for etimulating, JAPONICA for 
soothing and the MAGIC TAR SALVE for promoting 
the growth of the hair, constantly on hand. 

Consultation on diseases of the scalp, Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, from 9A. M. to 3 P. M. 

Also, his celebrated 


HARABA ZEIN, 


or FLESH BEAUTIFTER, the only pure and harm- 
lesa preparation ever made for the complexion. No 
lady should ever be without it. Can be obtained 
only at 
WM. DIBBLEE’S, 
854 Broadway, up-staire. 
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The Books and Speeches of Victoiia C. Woodhull and 
Tennie C. Claflin will hereafter be furnished, postage paid, 
at the following liberal prices 
The Principlesof Government, by Victoria C, Wocd- 

Mii. sk cond dateddd eds ch basebehnn ke sécnae ee 
Constitutional Equality, by Tennie G. Claflin........ L 50 
Women Suffrage guaranteed by the Constitution, 

speech by Victoria C. Woodhull; 

The Great Soci: y Problem of Labor and ( ‘apital, speech 

oy \ ictoria C. Woodhull; 

The Principles of Finance, speech by Victoria C. 

Woodhull; 

Practical View of Political Equality, speech by Ten- 
nie C, Claflin; 
Majority and Minori y Report of the Judiciary Com. 
mittee on the Woodhull Memorial; 
Exch Phen CONT. s'vsvesaves 
per 100 


Perry Per Tr ree 10 


isttiiwaseddean we Oe 
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THE : INTERNATIONAL. 


It ought to be known thatthis association is not secret — 
it does not aspire to the honor of being a conspiracy. Its 
meetings are held in public; they are open to all comers, 
though only members are permitted to speak (unless by 
special invitation), and none but members are allowed to 
vote. The several sections in this city and vicinity meet as 
follows : 

Section 1 (German).—Sunday, 8 Pp. M., at the Tenth Ward 
Hotel, corner of Broome and Forsyth sireets. 

Section 2 (French).—The second Sunday in each month, 
2p, m., at No. 100 Prince street (especi: illy to accommodate 
female members) and every other Sunday, 9 A.M., at the same 
place. | 

Section 6(German).—Friday, 8 P. M., at No. 10 Stanton 
street. 

Section & (German)—Monday, 8 P.M., at No. 53 Union 
avenue, Williamsburgh, L. L. 

Section 9 (American).— Wednesday, § P. M., at No. 35 East 
Twenty-seventh street. 

Section 10 (French).—First Tuesday and third Saturday in 
each month, 6 p.Mm., at No. 650 Third avenue, between 
Forty-first and Forty-second streets. 

Section 11 (German).—Thursday, 8 P. M., West Thirtv- 
ninth street, between Eighth and Ninth avenues, at Hessel’s. 

Section 12 (American).—The second and fourth Sunday in 
each month, 8 P. M., at No. 44 Broad street. 

Section 13 (German).—The first and third Tuesday in each 
month, 8 Pp. M., at No. 301 East Tenth street. 

° 

VicrortA C. Wooprygit will speak in Farwell Hall, 
Chicago, Ill., Wednesday, October 18, on “The Great Po. 
l tical Issue.” ga 

Also, at same place, Friday, October 20, on ‘A Part of 
the Social Problem.” 











+ 

Our New WestTeRN AGEency.—Mr. A. J. Bover, formerly 
of the “ Nineteenth Century,” has become our General 
Western Agent, with office at 116 Madison street, Chi 
cago, Ill., where subscription may be made to the WEEKLY 
and advertisements will be taken. The rapid growth of the 
WEEKLY in Western favor has induced us to establish this 
branch office, and we are happy to ve able to announce the 
engayement of one so favorably known to Reform as is Mr. 
Boye r, With whom we trust all our friends will join in the 
endeavor to introduce the WEEKLY into every city, village 
aud hamlet in the great West. 


& 
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“NOTICE EXTRAORDINARY.” 





We desire to obtain the name of every Suffrage Associa- 
tion in the United Siates, with the name, if possible, of the 
President and Secretary of each. We shall publish docu- 
ments from time to time be ving on the question of Woman’s 
Equality, which we desire to furnish the Associations for 
gratuitous distribution. We have now on hand a number of 
such, which, upon getting the addresses wanted, will be im- 
mediately forwarded. 

Will our friends everywhere please attend to this at once. 
The time for decisive and positive action has come. 








POST OFFICE NOTICE. 


The mails for Europe during the week ending Saturday, 
Sept. 30, 1871, will close at this office on Tuesday at 11:30 
A. M., On Wednesday at 12 M.on Thursday at 11:30 a. o., 
aud on Saturday at 12 m. P. H. Jonus, Postmaster. 





THE GOLDEN AGE. 

Tue Golden Age remarks that most of our millionaires are 
60 years of age. Wm. B. Astor, 78; A. T. Stewart, 70; 
Vanderbilt, Drew, 71 ; Peter Cooper, 79 ; George Law, 
73. It might have added that most of the leading men of 
the world are men who have passed their climacteric 
Thiers, Gladstone, Moltke, Gortschakotf—while the long list 
of able men in our own country is made up from men whose 
ave should, in the flippant judgment of the day, entitle them 
only to rank among the “‘ fogies.”” Few men a'tain fame, 
wealta, or wisdom until they are fifty. Fifty years! whatis 
it, after all? Nota hair-line in eternity. 








‘For Woopsvciyi & CLariim'’s WEEKLY. |! 

OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE EIGHTH NATIONAL 
CONVENTION—THELE AMERICAN ASSO- 
CIATION OF SPIRITUALISTS. 

RY HENRY T. CHILD, M. D., SECRETARY. 

FIRST DAY—TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1871. 
MORNING SESSION. 


Mrs. Brown said—I gladly welcome you, friends, to this 
Eighth Annual Meeting of the American Association of Spir- | 
itualists. 

Believing in the equality of woman, there seemed to be 
good resson why you should have elected a woman to the 
oftice of President. For seven years good and true men had 
presided over this Association. 

There seems no great cause for alarm, for we have come to- 
gether as men and women seeking the shortest and safest 
way to the kingdom of heaven. If I fail in my work, it will 
not be my first failure, nor your first disappointment. But 
we shall not fail. 

We believe in the ministry of angels ; some have come 
here burdened with great sorrows, some have come to listen 
and to see what we can do. We welcome all,and trust ail 
will work together harmoniously for the great end we have 
in view. 

The meeting is now organized and prepared for business. 

The Secretary read the call. 

On motion ef Dr. Bailey, a committee of five was ap- 
pointed on credentials—Dr. Bailey, Dr. Hallock, Peter P. 
Good and Anna M. Middlebrook. 

The committee reported a list of delegates from sixteen 
States and the Territory of Columbia, numbering one hun- 
dred and sixty-one (161). 

The delegates from each State were requested to propose 
the name of one person for each of the following committees: 
on Lyceum; on Resolutions and Finance. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The report of the Executive Board of the Convention of 
the American Association of Spiritualists was afterward read 
by the Secretary, Dr. H. T. Child. 

An address was received from Utah, signed on behalf of 
the Utah Spiritual Movement, by one hundred and sixty-three 
persons (163), giving a history of this movement, which com- 
menced in Utah in October, 1869. From its earliest incep- 
tion it has had innumerable difficulties: 

PRELIMINARY. 

Ata public meeting of the members of the Utah Spiritual 
Movement, held at their new hall—the Liberal Institute—on 
the evening of Sunday, August 27, it was unanimously re- 
solved, that they be represented by letter at the forticoming 


National Convention of Spiritualists, to be held in Troy, 
State of New York, on September 12. S71. 


ADDRESS. 


The Utah Spiritual Movement to the National Conrention of 


y . . y* 
spre itiuatists - 


GREETING : The members and friends of this Association, 
recognizing it as an outgrowth of the great common Spirit- 
ualistic Dispensation, by which the higher spheres of hu- 
manity are awakening communication between themselves 
and every portion of mankind in mortality, send to the 
Spiritu: alisits of the whole nation, through their representa- 
tives in Convention assembled, expressions of love, feliow- 
ship and colabore rship in the freat cause. 

The Utah Spiritual Movement publicly commenced its 
work in October, 1869, From its earliest inception it has 
had innumerable difficulties to contend with, in the way of 
fanaticism and priestly power. Unlike movements started 
by the spirit. world elsewhere, it has had to ad: ipt itself to 
tiie mental growth of the p eople, and travel up with them to 
the widest expression of expansive thought. Inthis upward 
struggle it has manifested many phases of growth and devel- 
opment, both as to the ideas it has propagated and in regard 
to its modes of action. A people steepéd i in the idea ot the 
necessity of divine leadership, and the greatest advocates of 
the doctrine of priestiv organization that the world pos- 
sesses, had to be gradually lified up to a sense of the right 
of the human soul to judge of everything human or divine 
for itself. Hence the spirit-world counseled the temporary 
institution of an immediate system—a species of stepping- 
stone to greater liberti es—organized on the outset much in 
the external form of the Mormon priesthood, but minus its 
claims to arbitrary authority or interference with temporali- 
ties. This form, as anticipated and provided for, was 
speedily outgrown; but the principles taught in connection 
with the organization, being as high and as broad as the 
most advanced conceptions of the spiritual philosophy, have 
been expanding in their power and influence until to-day, as 
daring in thought ae any in the “work l, and mentally and 
spill itually on 2 level with the rest of their brethren and sis- 
ters of the spiritualistic world, the band of Utah Spiritual- 
ists, by this mode, present themseives in your Convention, 
claiming brotherhood and fellowship at your hand-, and de- 
siring to work with you in the common cause of human 
progress, 

The Utah Movement, which now for the first time repre. 
sents itself! in your counsels, was planned in the spirit- 
spheres, for the three-ioid purpose otf breaking down the 
One Man Power existing in Utah, throwing open the 
country to the march of civilization, and developing its 
wealth and resources for the benefit of the nation; and at 
one and the same time for the greater and nobler object ot 
bringing the creed-bownd inhabitants of the Territory into 
communication with the ligut and intelligence of the higher 
life. 

sy the agencies raised up by the spirit-world for this pur- 
pose, in spite of the ban and anathemas of the chureh, 
hundreds have been emancipated from the One Man Power 
nod the Spirit of the system broken. A tree “press has been 
established and the mineral development of ‘the Territory 
worked up; while on the Spiritualistic side, hundreds h ive 
been made believers in the great truth of spiritual communi 
cation and a constantly increasing awakening in the minds 
of thousands, 
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These are some of the things which a Spiritual Movement 
has given birth to. And they may furnisu an answer to the 
question—‘* What of practical utility has Spiritualism ae- 
complished?” If no where else, an illustration of its 
ability to deal practically with religious, political and eve 
financial evils, may be found here, where a representative of 
the Great Union Pacific Railroad deciared to his Company 
that the 7Zrivune (the organ of the Movement) “ had don 
more to develop the mineral resources of the country, en 
courage immigration and increase the trade of the erest 
railroad, than all other agenoies in-Utah put together.” ‘Lhese 
points are referred to in gratulation of the Great Spiritual 
istic Cause, to which the Utah Movement stands but as one 
of a thousand centres of action; and as a propheey of what 
the agency of the leading minds of the other World will yet 
accomplish for mankind at large. : 


The Utah Movement is, we believe, destined to grow into 
one of the largest centres of spiritualistic power. It has 
been commenced among a purely inspirational people. A 


larger number of mediumisiic persons, in proportion to the 
population, can be found congregated in Uteh than in any 
other part ot the world. The doctrine of Revelation und 
angelic intercourse has gathered them together, and fer iis 
realization the y sigh dav by day. It will take but the break 
ing of their ment: il bonds to constitute them the most earnest 
spiritualistic people of the age. Accustomed to mi sn the 
world for the propagation of the doctrine of Revelition and 
Inspiration when sustained only by the faintest mani 
tions of spiritus il power, what will they not do in benalf of 
the same immortal truths when intercommunication with 
the upper life becomes, as Spiritualism will yet make it, a 
tangible tact of their every-day livi s? 

As fast as opportunities ofler and wisdom dictates, your 


best mediums and speakers should come here. A great fichi 
for their labors will be found as soon as suflicient openings 
for their support present themselves Not less than tifiy 
thousand dollars having been raised and exp onded by the 
Spiritualists of the Utah Movement in sustaining a press 
holding meetings and building a large hal!—d: dicated from 
its inception to unlimited truth—and performing sue’ mis 
sionary labor as has been possible, tozether with heavy re- 
sponsibilities constantly upon us, prevent us from ini 
diately procuring such aid as we need. 

The Utah Spiritualists will always welcome their bre hren 
und sisters from any part of the world. With them they 
testify to the truth of intercommunication with the immor- 
tal dead—the grandest truth of this or uny previous ege. A 
truth which solves the mystery of the past and present, un 
locks the future to our anxious gaze, and reveals the grand 
progress of our common humanity beyond and this sido the 
grave ; Opensa portal through whi vw! — garnered wisdom 
of unnumbered ages, and the swect ntiments of higher 
planes of life and action, can be een d to bumunity 
below. A truth more potent with the human | : 
greater evangelizer of the life—a mightier iconoclast of ¢1 
than all other truths put together. In the bonds of that 
great truth they greet that vast and ever ke a ising army, 
whose destiny it is to lft up the panop! death which 
overbangs the world, and ‘ “bring lite aM Immottality to 
light.” , 

Signed by 115 names on behalf of the Utah Spiritual 
Movement. 


1 
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Dr. R. T. Hallock moved that the communicatior be en 
ered upon the minutes of the Convention. Adopied. 

The remainder of the afternoon was devoted to volunteer 
remarks. Mr. E. 8. Wheeler, of Boston, made quite an in 
teresting address, keeping the attention of the entire audience, 
and was frequently greeted with loud applause 

Mrs. Susan C. Waters next made a tew remarks, main 
taining the fact that in prosecuting our endeavors we should 
strive to elevate our companions around us. One question 
presents itself to us, and that is: Why have we eceomplished 
so little in the past? It is because all have not paid cnough 
attention to the minor details of life, and as the little atoms 


make mighty masses, so our endeavors should be cone 


rae mie! 

Brief remarks followed by Dr. L. R. Coonley, Mr. P. P. 
Good, Mr. D. W. Hull, Mrs. E. Anna Hinman, Dr, Hallock, 
Dr. Edwards, of California; Dr. Hl. F. Gardner, of Boston 
and several others. 


ed, and thus make our efforts in every way elfective. 


IN THK EVENING 
quite a good audience was in attendance, and 
opened with music by the Lyceum choir. This cone.ude 
Mr. Moses Hall introduced to the audience the young me 
dium, J. Jefferson Reilly, a youth of perhaps eighteen years, 
quite intelligent and pleasing in appearance, who in his early 
life was brought up in the Catholic faith, and not having t 
advantage of education, was never inside of a public sch: 
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asa pupil. Last evening he was under the influence of 
the spirit of Jimmie Bradley, a little boy six years of age, 
who died some time sinse. He gave about ten tesis during 
the evening, walking freely around the room, and whon he 
met anyone with whom he wished to communicate he 
stepped nearly in front of them, telling them of some de- 
parted friend whose spirit Was now hovering near them, and 
in some instances giving the first names of the individuals, 
or telling of some favorite article worn by them to whieh 
the spirit under which he was acting lad reterence. It is 
needless to say that all the persons he addressed recognized 
the spirit addressing them. Thicre is certainly some curious 
mystery about this young man, yet Mr. Uull offers to par 
double the expense of the trouble of a person not pro 
to be a Spiritualist who will test him in private 


oe 


After the young gentleman had come out o ie ** tranes 


an address followed by Dr. Kh. T. Hallock, of New Yo 
city. Hespoke upon ** The Mutual Rolation of Ancient and 


Modern Spiritualism,” and during his entire ciscours: 
which, by the way, was clothed with fine expressions—he 
had the undivided attention of his auditor: His delivery 
was slow, and his peculiar style of expression 5 
could not fuil to Warrant attention during the tir urters 
of an hour he so profitably oceupied 

Atthe conclusion of Mr. Tallock’s remarks some musi ie 
rendered by the choir: then came geome remarks which « 


could have listened to without tiring for an hour more. be 
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Mrs. M. 8. Hoadley. Every sentence Mra Hoadley uttered 
was full of good words for the cetise of Spiritualism, and she 
was frequently grected with applause. 
WEDNESDAY—SECOND DAY. 
MORNING SESSION. 

Singing by the choir. 

A poem was read by Mrs. Mary Peebles, entitled, ‘‘ By- 
and-By.”’ An invocation by Rev. Mr. Harter, a radical Uni- 
versalist. 

J. M. Peebles was afterward introduced and made quite 
extensive remarks. He said Spiritualism is not a local mat- 
ter—it is cosmopolitan,-it is wide as the earth. What has it 
done ® Better ask, what has it not done? Only a Rip 
Van Winkle could press that question. It has unrolled be- 
fore ue a new geography of the beavens. It has has given 
the world new inventions, it has made the poorrich. It has 
no. only foretold common events, but also has foretold 
steamer explosions and railroad accidents. Strengthening 
the weak, it continues to thunder the old Baptist word 
‘*Repent.’? O come, let us worship in this temple. Organ- 
ization is a vexed question, but still it demands elucidation. 
Organizafn to systemuatize efforts, evolved spontaneously, 
should be continued. The objects of Spiritualism should be 
to establish meetings, especially children’s lyceums. Noth- 
ing beiter could be done by our wealthy Spiritualists than to 
establish colleges forthe education of the sexes. We need 
these institutions, fur we must have speakers and mediums in 
our midst, as our older speakers are passing away by the 
finger of Death. Who does not support in word and deed 
children’s progressive lyceums ? 

The great charm that bound me to Troy for five wecks 
last winter was the Progressive Lyceum. I felt that [ should 
do all in my power to maintain the Lyceums. To build up 
a society the speaker must be a social as well as a moral in- 
dividual. Whena society finds one thus qualified, it is a 
sign of progress. This society in Troy is regarded as one of 
the most flouri-hing in our land. Our go-pel is broad, full 
of charity and kindness. There will, however, be higher 
forms in the future. Physical manifeetations in the future 
will be submitted to more trying tesis. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Peebles’ remarks, which were 
earnestly listened to and frequently greeted with applause, a 
fine selection was rendered by the choir. 

A short address followed by Mr. Eli F. Brown, of Indiana. 
He remarked that it has been said that the present is the 
child of the past and the parent of the future. So the 
Lyceum is the parent of Modern Spiritualism. 

The subject of education is of itself one of the greatest 
import to the human family. Its health and vigor depend 
upon their physical «nd mental strength. The Sabbath- 
school is the chosen and legitimate institution of the church- 
es, In the Lyccum we feel-the inspiration of divinity. Or- 
der is heaven’s first law. The best means for conducting a 
lyceum isin having or’er. Lyceums experience other wants 
that are needed in their nature. Lyccums fail because the 
workers do. Workers fail because they make too little effort 
and do not strive to merit success. Another cause of the 
fiiling of a lyceum is that the parties who undertake to con- 
duct it cannot agree. We need some mans in order that 
the lyceums may be maiotained. Our efforts should be in- 
creased a hundred fold. A lyceum can scarcely, fail with a 
suitable hall and teachers to take an interest in the welfare 
of the ch'‘ldren. We have no fear of the final success of re- 
form. Itis not what we want in the future, but what we 
need now. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Brown’s remarks and the sing- 
ing of a few selections by the choir, Mrs. 8. E. Warner made 
a very effective address. 

AFTERNOON FfESSION. 

Song by the choir. The Chair introduced Mrs. Victoria 

C. Woodhull, who delivered the following address : 
Mrs. WoopuULL’s ADDRESS. 
THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN—GOOD ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


I scarcely know how it bas come about that I am on this 
rostrum, in the midst of a Spirituali-tic Convention. Ihave 
been a Sprritualist aod arecipient of heavenly favors ever 
since I can remember; but, for reasons never explained, I 
have not been known to Spirfualists, northey to me. In my 
humble way, I have been an earnest advocate of the princi- 
p'es of the spiritual philosophy, while to me iis truths are 
quite as real as are th: facts of material exisience; and «all my 
hopes for the future of humanity are founded upon the in- 
auguration of a complete unity of purpose between the two 
spheres in all things upon which the good of humanity de- 
pends. I[ thank this Conv: ntion tor iis hand of tellowship 
when sO many others are set against me. If L have taults 
ani! errors, they have come from a misund+rstanding of Him 
to Whom I owe al] that I am and Who in my cuilihood 
taught me of the angels, in my youth smootied the stony 
paths I trod and in maturer years instilied in my heart a 
love for all humanity, and to be Whos: servant is still all my 
ambition. 

I propose to speak bricfly of children, a subject which, 
though comparatively ig ore, is to me one of the most im- 
portant. I b lieve that Spiritualists have an loterest in a! 
kinds o! reform, and therefore mu t have in this, which lies 
at the basis of all others, since a per.ected humanisy must 
come of perfect children. 

We have often wondered that, among all the medical 
authorities, there have not been more who devoted some 
part of their profuse writings to the ante-natal care and 
treatment of children. No more important addition could 
be mude to our system of social economy, nor to our putho- 
lozical literature, than a stiict anulysis of foetal life for 
p-pular circulation. While so much has been said and 
written regarding children’s care and treatment after birth, 
that part of their lite previously has bcen eatirely iguored. 
It would be just as proper to ignore their life after birth 
until some still tuture period, say three, five, or seven years 
of age as to do so before birth. ° | 





To lay a good foundation for a good life, it is required 
that the proper care should he bestowed upon it from i's 
very point of beginning. The tiller of the soil exercises 
special care and his best wisdom in the preparation for the 
future harvest. He knows, from oft-repeated experience, 
how important it is to have the very best seed, of the very 
best variety. He knows that seed thus selected, planted side 
by side with unselected seed, and receiving no more care, 
will yield not only larger harvests but also that they will be 
of choice quality. 

Having the best seed possible, bis next step is to have the 
ground properly prepared, into which at just the proper 
season, he deposits it. Al] these preparatory measures are a 
part of the process by which our iruits, grains and vege 
tables have been brought to their present state of periection. 
Everybody knows that fruits and vegetables which grow 
wild and are poisonous, are capable of being brought by 
cultivation to be delicious articles ot diet. Everybody knows 
that by study and care our most celebrated brecds of horses 
and other stocks of domesticated animals have been ob- 
tained. Everybody knows that deep scientific research is 
constantly being made in almost every depariment of pro- 
duction, and that those engaged in the respective depart- 
ments eagerly apply every new fact which science makes 
clear. It is an admitted fact that the future character of 
what is to be produced can be very nearly, if not absoluiely, 
determined by those who have charge of the process. Even 
the color which the herdsman desires for his cattle can be 
obtained; and what is true regarding color is just as true 
regarding all other indices of individuality. 

Notwithstanding all these accepted fac's which are com- 
ing to be the rules and guides of people, when we approa:h 
the subjectof making‘the same rules and guides so general 
in their application as to include children, the world stands 
aghast and with one united effort, frowns it down. 

Nobody denies the importance of the subject, but those 
who speak at all argue that it is one of those things which 
we are not prepared to meet. Not prepared tomcet! And 
the whole Christian world has been preaching regeneration 
these eighteen hundred years! which they teil us is the one 
thing necessary. AJl the importance claimed for regenera- 
tion we willing!y admit; all badly produced persons require 
regeneration ; but as to it being the main tiing, we bog to 
demur. If regeneration is an important matter, generation 
is still more so. It is to the consideration of this fact, as 
demonstrated and practiced in ail departments of nature be- 
low, that the human must come and acknowledge itself a 
proper subject of. Just so far as science can demons rate, 
and humanity will put its demonstrations to practice, jusi so 
far can the necessity for regeneration be done away. 

It is too true that the courage to face this question is gen- 
erully wanting, and when it is attempted ail socicty pretends 
to be outraged. Are human beings, then, to be aiways con- 
sidered of so much less importance than the things they 
make subservient, that they should forever be left to come 
into this world’s existence as individuals at random? We 
know the obloquy that has fallen upon all who have ever 
attempted to hold the mirror so that socieiy would be 
obliged to contemplate itself ; but, notwithstanding all this, 
we feel there is not a more noble objet. We have considered 
all the bearings of this matter, and have determined to stand 
by the flag we have thrown to the world—*‘ Children: their 
Rights, Privileges and Relations;” and we shall muintain it 
argumentatively, if possible; defiantly, if need be, against 
all opposition, let it come from whence it may, or let iis 
characier be what it may. Argument we know we shall 
not have to encounter. Scientific hindrances we know we 
shail not find in our path. Common sense we kuow will 
offer no word of reproot. We shall, however, encounter 
hoary-headed bigotry, blind intolerance and fossilized wuthor- 
ity—and we are prepared. 

It is laid down as an undeniable preposition, that the 
human race can never even approximate to perfection until 
all the means of which men make use to produce pertect 
things are also made use of in their own production. Let 
those who decry the proposition turn to their so much-re- 
vered Bible and read: “ Ye cannot gither figs of thorns nor 
grapes from thistles’—and learn wisdom therefrom. It 
must be remembered how great an “ infidel” was he who 
first demonstrated Arterial and Veinous Circulation, which 
has come to be of such importance in diagnosing diseases. 
It is generally true that those things which result in tie 
greatest benefit to humanity meet with the most blind and 
insane opposition in their first struggles for recognition. If 
this subject of children is to be judged by this rule, it is to 
develop into greater importance than any which has yet 
occupied the human mind. 

But it isasked, How can this be done ®? Itcannot be done 
immediately to the fullest extent, but the recognition of *ts 
importince can be furced upon humanity, anu the practice 
o! its evident deductions cin be attained by degrers. Once 
let it become divested of this absurd idea of ‘ impropricty,” 
and humanity will begin to practice ils teachings. It is ony 
required that reason be exalted to its proper place and influ- 
ence, and analogies, with which nature abounds, will become 
the great 'eachers. 

Tue difficulty with which we shall be met at every step is, 
that it is nearly impossible to make people realize that their 
lives here are lor any otber or higher purpose tuan for each 
of them to acquire for him or herself the great. st amount of 
p:rsonal gratification. They cannot yet sufticicntiy realize 
that each individual is made one of the means by which the 
whole of humanity isadvanced. They cannot yet be brough 
to reduce to practice what wil admit, that he or she is the 
greatest Min or woman who does the most for humanity; 
nor have they more then an undefined belief that in doing 
the most for humanity they do most for thems:lves. Yet 
this has been the logic of the doctrine of Chris'ianity nearly 
two thousand years. 

The teachings of Christianity are well enough; they have 
been taught persistently. But we have now arrived at thet 
age of the world which demands adequate results as proots 
ot the validity of assumed positions. ‘She Apostles taught 
that ‘*certai:, signs” should follow those who believed. Do 
these signs exist within the heart of the profess: d represent- 
atives of true Christianity? By their fruits shall ye know 
them. We do know them by their fruits, which are not so 
perfect as to warrant the conclusion that humanity has 
passed from being ‘‘ professors” into being ‘* possessors.” 

Human life may be compared to a military campaign, in 
which no amount of valiancy and good generalship can 
overcome the defects of an imperfect organization of the 
* body’ with which it 1s to be made. We may as con. 
sistenuy expect a badly organized army to make a good 
uuilitary campaign as to expect a badly organized chiid to 
muke a good social campaign. To this, the very beginning 
of organization, should ali reformers turn who expect to 
produce any beneficial results, which shall be ultimate and 








lasting, and which shall mark the perfecting process of 
humenity. 

Women by nature are appointed to the holy mission of 
motherhood, and by this mission ure directly charged with 
the care of the embryotic life, upon which so much of future 
good or ill depends. It is during this brief period that the 
initials of character are stamped upon the rece puve, incipient 
mentality which, expanding first into childhood and on to 
manhovud or womanhood, reveals the true secreis of its 
nature, 

The rights of children, then, as individuals, begin while 
yet they are in fatal lite. Children do not come into exist- 
ence by any will or consent of tueir own. With their origin 
they have nothing to do, but in after life they become lable 
for action which perhaps was predetermined long prior to 
their assuming personal responsibility. In youth, children 
are virtually the dependencies of their parents, subject to 
their government, which may be eitber wise or mischievous, 
and is as often the latteras the former. But, baving arrived 
at the proper age, they step into the world upon an equality 
With others previously there. At this time they are the re 
sult of the care which has been bestowed upon them from 
the time of conception, and whether they are delivered over 
to the world so as to be useful members of society, or 
whether they go into it to prove a constant annoyance and 
curse, seems to be a matter which cannot be made into such 
personal responsibility as to make it a subject of their own 
determining. At this period they find themselves possessed 
of a body and a partially developed mind, in the union of 
which a harmonious disposi ion and character may have re- 
sulted. Respectively, they are possessed of all shades of 
disposition und character, from the angelic down to the 
most demoniacal ; but all these are held accountable to the 
same jaws; are expected to govern themselves by the same 
formula of associative justice, and are compelied by the 
power of public opinion to subscribe to the same general 
Cus oms. 

All people are obiiged to meet the world with the charac- 
teristics with which they have been clothed, and which they 
had no choice in selecting. When all things which go to 
make up society are analyzed and formulated, it comes out 
ihat society holds its individual members responsibie for 
deeds of which it is itself indirectly the cause, and therefore 
responsible for. 

It isa scientifically demonstrated fact that the mind of 
every individual member of society is the result of acontinued 
serics of impressions, which are continually being received 
by their senses, and transmitted to and taken up by con- 
s iousness, Which becomes the individuality of the persun. If 
any one aeubts this, let him listen to what Professor J. W. 
Draper, Pic sident of tue New York Medical University Col- 
lige, says upon this subject : 

“There are successive phases * * * 
of the mind. 
* * * 


in theearly action 
Ass on asthe senses are in working order 
a process for collecting facts is commened. These 
are the firstof the most homely kind, but the sphere from which 
they are exthered is extended by degrees. We may, therefore, 
consider that this collecting of tacts Is the earliest indication of 
tie action of the brain, and it is an operation which, with 
more or less activity, Continues throughlile. * * * Soon 
a second characteris'ic appears—the learning of the relation- 
siip of the facts thus acquired to one another. * * * 
This stage has been sometimes spoken of as the dawn of the 
reasoning faculty. <A third charactcri-tic of almost coniem- 
poraneous appearance may be remarked—it is the putting to 
use facts that bave been acquired and the relationships that 
have been Getermined. * * Now this triple natural 
process * * * must be the basis of any rigut system of 
instruction.” 

It appears, then, that contact and constant intercourse 
with external manifestations is not only necessary for the 
production of thought and its collaterals, but that to retain 
the consciousness Which makcs thought possfble such mani- 
festations must be continuously impressed upon the individ 
ual, This seems to be conclusive that mind is the result ot 
the experiences of the manifestations of power. 

Without these experienees, cuildren would grow up sim- 
ply iciotic. The * Professor’ sxys, emphatically, that a ree- 
ogn'tion of this process must be the basis of any right system 
of instruction. To state the proposition comprehensively, 
the education of children should consist in surreunding 
them by such circumstances and tacts as will proauce upon 
them those eff cts which will tend to,develop them toward 
our highest idea of perfect men and women. 

The chief difficulty about these things is that their direc- 
ticn has been assumed by the professors of religion rather 
than by scientists. Science is eminently progressive; religion 
is as eminently Conservative, Science, in its analysisof the 
facts of theage, comes in direct coufl.ct with the thecries of 
religious sects. Happily, these things are now undergoing 
Change, and they who once taught tiat the world was created 
oul of nothing in six days and nights, of twenty-:our hours 
each, have given way to the demonstrations ot geology, and 
are forecd to admit that their previous belief was founded in 
an allegory. 

The common practice of the world, in all things which it 
desires to modify or remedy, is to begin at the extreme, 
where the effects are found, and from them to work back- 
ward toward the beginning. The wholecourse of ihe world 
regarding crime has been to punish rather than to prevent it; 
to work with the effects of education. What men orwomen 
are at the time they become recognized citizens, society 
makes them. They are its produciivn,as much as the apple 
is the production of the trce. If the apple isa bad apple, it 
is not its fault; that liesin the tre. If men and women are 
bad men and women when they vrrive at legal age, it is not 
their fault, but it is the fault of society, in which they are 
born, raised and educated. 

It is scientifically true that the life which develops into 
the individual life never begins. That is to say, there is no 
time In which it can be said life begins wh: re were was no 
ife. The strnciural unit of nucleated protoplasm, which 
forms the centre around which aggregation proceeds, con- 
tains a pulsating life before it tukes up this process. The 
character of the nerve stimula of which this is possessed, 
and which sustains this evidence of liie, must depend upon 
the source from which it procceds. In other words, and 
plainly, the condition of the parents at the tia e of the con- 
ception is a matter of prime importance, since the life prin- 
ciple with which the new organism is to begin its growth 
should be of the highest order. 

Cases of partixl and total idiocy have been traced to the 


beastly inebr.ation of the parerts at aud previcus to concep- 
tion. On the other extreme, some of the highest intellects 
and the most noble and loveable characters the world ever 
produced owed their condition to the peculiarly heppy cir- 
cumstances under which they began life, much of the after 
portion of the growing process of which baving been under 
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favorable circumstances. Many mothers can trace the 
irritable and nervously disagreeable condition of their chil. 
dren to their own condition at this time. 

We are aware that tiiese subjects are ulmost unanimously 
ignored by society ; also, that suciety pretends to blush at 
the mention of them ; and well it may blush, for the abor- 
tions of nature which it is continually turning upon the 
world to be its pests, its devils, its damnation and their own 
worst enemies, are sufficiently ghideous to make all humanity 
blush with well-founded shame. 

But the time must come whercin they will not only be 
discussed, but when a full knowledge of what pertains to 
conception, feetal life, birth and growth to full manhood and 
womanhood will be an important part of every child’s edu- 
cation. 

Virtue nor modesty does not consist in the avoidance, the 
ignoring or iguoranc e of these things; but true virtue, true 
modesty and true general worth consist, iu part at le ast, of a 
compleie knowledge and practice of them. It is full time 
that we have done with the sham modesty and affected vu 
tue with which humanity has been « ursed., 

It is required that we be; gin ut tue very root of the matter, 
and that lies in the condition of persons about to become 
parents. And just to this point is where the woman ques- 
tion leads. It is the importent question of the age, and it 
will rise to be thus acknowleiged. All present humeunicy 
has a direct interest in it, and all future humanity dem ds 
of the present its right to the best life which it is possible to 
have under the best arrangement of present circumstan es 
which can be formulated. And there are those who will 
not permit that their rights be much longer ignored. There 
will be ‘‘John the Baptists’? prea hin. x jin the wilderness 
‘* Prepare ye the way,’ and humanity must and will hee d 
them. Such is the prophecy of the present; and the present 
will do well to listen toils teachings. 

The New York 7ribune asserts tuat the cause of half the 
vice among us is the ignorance of parents of the fact that 
certain nervous and cercbral diseases transmitted from them- 
selves tend to make of their children from their birth crimi- 
nals or drunkards, and that only incessant and skillful care 
can avert the danger. The editor then goes on to philoso- 
phize in this way: 

* A man moderately but steadily all his life, 
with no apparent harm to himeelf, but his daug'iters be- 
come nervous wrecks, his sons epiieptics, libertines or 
incurable drunkards, the hereditary ten iency to crime hav- 
ing its pathology and unvaried laws, precisely as scrotula, 
consumpt’on or any ether purely physical disease. These 
are stale truths to medicul men, but the majority of parents, 
even those of average intelligence, are either ignorant or 
wickedly regardiess of them. There will be a chance of 
ridding our jails and almshouses of half their tenants when 
our people are tvught to treat drunkenness as a disease o! 
the stomach and blood as well as of the soul, to meet it with 
common sense and a physician, as well as with threats of 
eternal damnation, and to remove gin-shops and gin-sellers 
for the same reason that they would stagnant ponds or un- 
clean sewers. Another fatal mistake is pointed out in the 
training of children—the ¢ystem of cramming, hot house 
forcing of their brains, induced partly by the uniea ulthy, 
feverish ambition and struggle that mark every phase ot 
our society, and partly for the short time allowed for edu- 
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cation. The simplest physical laws that regulate the use 
and abuse of the brain are utterly disregarded by educated 


parents. Tuo gratify a mother’s silly vanity during a boy's 

“school days, many a man is made incompetent and useless. 
If the boy show any sign of unnatural ambition and power, 
instead of regarding it us a symptom of an unhealthy con ti- 
tion of the blood vessels or other cerebral disease, and treat- 
ing it accordingly, it is accepted as an evidence of g nius, 
and the inflamed brain is taxed to the utt.rmost, until it 
gives Way exhausted.” 

When a paper which so religiously ostracizes so much 
which is involved in the princip'es of general retorm as the 
Tribune does, comes so near to the “root of the matter,” it 
may be seriously considered whether the time has not ar- 
rived in which to speak directly to the point. 

The remedy is twofoid : first, and mainly, to prevent the 
union of persons addicted to false practices; second, to en- 
deavor to reform those who are already uniied. 

A positive assertion is here made. No two persons have 
the right to produce a human life and irremediably entail 
upon it sucha load of physical and mental hell as the 7riune 
cites. It is the merestsham of justice to punish the drunk- 
ard for the gins of bis or her parents. It is the most superfi- 
cial nonsense and the purest malice to curse the bad truit 
which grows in your orchard because you do no. take care of 
the trees; but it is no more so than it is to curse and punish 
children for the crime of their parents. 

Marriage, or the union of the sexes, is a natural condition 
of the human race. Whatever relations they may sustain 
to the children they produce, those which seci ty as a whole 
sustains to them are broader and more comprehensive. The 
parents are but parts of society, andtheir children are noth- 
ing less, so that while they, by present social systems, are for 
along time left to the special control and guardianship o! 
their parents, it can be cousidered only as in trust tor so- 
ciety. 

The relations which should be considered as the founda- 
tion of society are those which exist between society and 
marriage in its special function of reproduction, which thus 
fur bas been utterly ignored. When two are about to form 
a marriage union, does society, in i's legitimate functions of 
promoting and protecting the public wellare, ever stop to 
ask what the resuits of the union are likely to be? Instead 
of this question entering AN the consideration, the only one 
that has been thought of is: How shall these two be com- 
peiled to live out the caine of their natural, lives to- 
gether, utterly regardless of the higher thought of Children? 

Ii is a well-established fact among the medical profession 
that nearly all the consumption which hurries so many vic- 
tims through life has its source in hereditary syphilitic taint, 


which, tor delicacy, has been christened scrolula. Now 
what business or right bas a man or woman, who kuows 


that his or her system is loaded with this infernal poison, to 
become the propagator of the species? The same is equally 
true of all other diseases and damnations which can be trans- 
mitted, and not more of those which pertain to the purely 
physical than of those which relate to the mental and the 
moral. When the world shall begin to act upon this deduc- 
tion it will have commenced a course of udvancement which 
will never be intermixed with retreats. 

Education in matiers which refer to these vital points 
should be one of tie first stepsto be taken by soci'ty. They 
have been foolishly and criminally ignored upon the tal-e 
premises that to instruct children in them would be to lead 
them into unfortunate conditions, whereas the very reverse 
is the truth. Ifthere are dangers to be avoided, the very 





best way to prepare children to avoid them 
a perfect uuderstanding of what they are. 
‘here is always safety. In 
danger. 

Let these truths be adopted in the education of children, 
regarding their duties as the future parents of society, and 
one-half the ills with which society is inflicted would soon 
disappear. 

lt our houses cf prostitution were searched and their in- 
mates questioned, none would be found whose mothers had 
the good sense to teach them the objects and functions otf 
their sexual systems. It is the ignorance of these things 
which fills these blotches upon the fair face of humanity. 

‘Th-re isa law common to nature by which those things 
that are b st adapted to each otuer are brougut and held 
together. There is a chemistry of the social, intellectual 
and moral sentiments as well of the material elements 
Educatio: should include a perfect knowledge of this 
chemistry, so that compatibles may be apparent at once to 
ull people of both sexes. Open the fountains of knowledge, 
$s) that al may drink of the waters of a true life. 

Children, by the little things they so readily gather about 
the difference of sex, are made curious to just the extent the 
means of satisfying that curiosity is difficult, and they pur- 
-u’ their means by stealth whenever and wherever possivle. 
This results in producing a morbid condition of the mind 
about it, und encourages all kinds of secret vices, which are 
sapping the very life and beauty of the coming generation. 
No one can doubt this who will give it the attention it 
merits, to be one of the crying evils of present systems of 
educa ion. If instruction were begun in these matters at 
or avout the age when curiousity is developed, and it is made 
& matter of Course, is it not plain that it would produce 
effectual resulis. 

We sre aware that “ conservatives’ will decry this plain 
wav of treating this subject, and make use of the usual 
method of manifesting their Condemnation; nevertheless, the 
proposition to us is a simple one, over which we’ have spent 
iauy Weary hours. <A s-cret attracts everybody’s attention 
When it is a secret no longer it ceases to attract attention. 
and becomes reduced to iis jegitimate and natural uses. We 
as-ert our belief the same resuits would follow the education 
o: children in sexual matters; knowledge would succeed 
curiosity, and healthy action of the mind a morbid desire. 

We now xpproach a part of the subject which is of su- 
preme moment, and that is the care which embryvtic life de- 
mands. During this period, every influence to which the 
mother is subjected, be it ili or good, produces its effects 
upon the embryo. Whoever is an adept in these matters 
can go t rough society and from each individual tell what 
circumstances his or her mother was surrounded by during 
her preguancy. Mothers of humanity! yours is a fearful 
duty and one which should in its importance lift you entire- 
ly ubove the customs of socie‘y, its frivolities, superticiaii- 
lies and di: formities, and muke you realize that to you is 
committed the divine work of perfecting humanity. 

Under our systems the interests of children are utterly 
ivnored. No matter how illy-mated people may be, children 
will result. It willbe diffi-ult to find a case, even where 
actual baie exists, and not find children. W hat can be ex- 
pee ed of children generated, born and raised under such 
influences ? There are numerous instances constantly bcing 
mude public where mothers are even brutally treated during 
preznancy, and ofteniimes because they are pregnant. 

Just the life the mother leads will she prepare her cbild to 
lead. Just what the mother desires to make her child she 
can mould and fashion it to be. What a con ‘emnation these 
considerations are upon the practices of fashionable sociely. 
How utterly worthless are the jives of so many moihers, and 
how devoid of purpose. Just so are their pt Bens In ihe 
insane desire for dress and display, which characterizes so 
many women, lics the bane of lite for their children. The 
cold heirtiessness of tue woman of fashion contains the germ 
of destruction for her daughter and the seeds of vice for he: 
son. No warm hearted, generous-souied children can spr. ng 
from such soil. 

So, also, is abortion a practice which spreads damnation 
world-wide. Not so much, perhaps, in those cases where it 
is accomplished, but in those much more numerous cis:s 
where it is desired und attempted, but not reached. When 
a woman becomes conscious that she is pregnunt and a ce- 
sire comes up in her heart to shirk the duties it involves, 
that moment the foetal life is the unloved, tue unwished ¢ hild. 
Is it to be wondered that there are so many undutitul 
children ; s0 miny who instinctively ferl that they are ‘* in- 
cumbrances” ratuer than the beautiful necessities of the 
home ? 

What true mother’s heart but bounds with pride and joy 
when she sees the beauteous resulis of her con<iruct. ve 
work? Why should she not also teel ha»ppine-s when she 
realizes she is performing that constructive process ? Is it 
to be wondered that there are so many children lacking all 
confidence in themselves and 8» foolishly diffideut thit it 
follows them through life, when we consider the conduct ot 
women during pregnancy? It should be the pride of every 
wornan to be the wil ing, the anxious, the contented mother, 
and if she be so under the guidance of the knowledge we 
deem essential, she will never have cause to regret that she 
fulfilled the duties of maternity. All practices which de- 
generate the character of children should be discountenanced 
by every humanitarian, and women encouraged to wi-ely 
and perfectly mould and fashion the life which they shall 
give to the w orld. 

But we must pass from ante-natal life to that which has so 
generally been considered the beginning of it, and here a 
searching examiMmation develops little more to be approved 
than found previously. How little scientific or acquired 
knowledge there is in regarding the early care of children 
their immense death rate cl: arly shows. It seems one of the 
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most sorrowful things of life to see the merest babes drop off 


by thousands, for tue reason that mothers do not know how 
to rear them. 

If wives will become mothers without the knowledge 
requisite to fit them to perform their duties to their children, 
thenthey should themselves be put under the care of some 
competent authority, so that the life they have been instru- 
mental in organizing may not be uselessly thrown away. We 
ure arguing, pleading, urging the rights of children ; those 

ights which shall make every child, male and female, hon- 
orale and useful members of society. 

Whetuer, in acquiring this right, all old forms, all pres- 
ent customs, all supposed interests are found standing in the 
way, Matters not; the question is, ‘* Whatis for the best in- 
terests of children, not mere y as chiidren, but principally 
a3 the bases of future society ¥’ Scarcely any of tue practices 
of education, of family duties or of society’s rigiits in regard 
to children are worthy of anything but the severest condem.- 
nation. They do not have their inherent rights at all in 
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view. Thev consult theaffectionsto the exclusion of al] rea- 
son and common sense. They forge! thatthe huinan is more 


than an aie ional being; tuat he hus other than family du- 
ties to fulfill.and th t he belongs to humanity, which is 
utterly ignored by all present practices. 

Let the fatherand mother of every family ask themselves: 
Are we fully capable of 80 resring our children that no 
other means could make them bet'er citizens and better m:n 
and women ? And bow many could conscientiously give you 
an affirnfative answer? The fact that children are born und 
grown to be citizens, and not to remain childrcn of the pa- 
rents simply, is overlooked. 

We are aware that this, if intended for any considerable 
and compreiensive application, would be regarded as a 
startling assertion. Many true things when first announced 
starile the world, which thooght differently so long. «For 
our-elves, We mike the distinct asseveration that we are 
thorouguly convinced that fully one-half tue whole number 
of shildrea now living, Letween the ages of ten and fifieen, 
would Lave ben in a superior condition—physically, men- 
tally and morally—to what they are, had they been early 
intrusted to the care of the proper kind otf industrial institu- 
tions 

We hold it to be an absolute and fundamental right that 
every child, female and nie, has, that when they are re- 
ceived into society as determining powers, they shali be pos- 
sessed of the required cap icity and expericnce to tuke care 
of themsclves and to perform what may be required of them. 
Those who are best prepare! to fulfill the duti s which can 
by any possibilily devolve upon them as members of society, 
are the best eitize: 8, and give unanswerable evidence of 
having been the recipients of the best means of growth and 
education, 

To make the best citizens of children, then, is the object of 
education, and in whatever way this can be best attain:d, 
that is the one which should be pursued, even if it be to the 
complete abrogation of the present sujpposed rights of pa- 
rents to control them. It is better that parents should be 
able to look with pride upon their children grown into ma 
turity, as youthful citizens by the assi-tance of the State, 
havine been unable to make them thus themselves, than to 
consult the sentiments of the heart, by having them con- 
stantly under their care, and by so dving ullow them to grow 
into maturity in form and grace, yet lacking the necessary 
elements to make them accept ible to, or to be desired by, so 
ciety. Oue of these is the result of the existence of w isdom; 
of affection, guided by reason; the other that of selfishness, 
in which the good of the child is sunk in the mere piompt- 
ings of affection, regardless of consequen es. No reasosa- 
ble person can question which of the two is the better for all 
concerned, for cuildren, for parents and for soci ty. 

Tie weight of our proposilion, that society is itself respon- 
sible to children for the condition in which thcy are ad- 
mitted to it as constituent memers of iiself, must beyin to 
be appurent, torso far as they are concerned up to that time 
they are pot responsible. This being sclt-evident, is it not 
also self-evident that they Cannot with any consideration ot 
ju-tice be hel! to acount tor that which is the leg timate 
cons quences of, and which is positively de.ermined by, that 
condition. 

We trust the time is near when the rights and privileges 

of children will be duly accorded and guaranteed to them 
by soci ty, and when their true relations to soc iety will be 
scientifically analyzed aad undirsiood and properly en 
forced. 

Then will the prophecies of all ages have reached con- 
summation; then will commence tie carthly reign of the 
King ot} kings and Lord of 10 ds, as prophes.ed by all the 
holy. prophets of the world; then old things shall pass away 
and all things become new; then The Christ st ali sit upon 
the throns, and from hs inexhansted fountain of love, 
justi e shill continually flow over wll the earth, “as the 
wa'eis cover the sea.”’ 

As vanisi tie heavy mi-ts of the morning before the 
ridiance of the ri-ing sun, so will vanish tue clouds that 
lang around the mi inds ol man, aed shut cut the rising 
spiritusl sun, for whose “star in the Et” wise men are con- 
stantly watching; the sun that will rise ligher and higher, 
and exte id iis rays wider and wi ler, unt'l it shall enlic hien 
tie min!s of all mankin |, until the icebergs of ignorance, 
tradition and supers iiion are dissolved which now floa! in 
th: ocern of prosies4--socicty, with its cankered, i stering 
heart; commerce robbed of is lezitimate fun tion; labor of 
its re compens”, und relwion of i's spirituality; education 
lacking wisdom, mariiages forming ‘ disunions,” aod 
women wihrui rights. 

All the fal-e fortis of the present must yield their sway 
to God’s comm 1nd—* Lt there be light.” The laws of God 
are never changed—tho ig oll as cre tion, they are ever 
new, ever sufficient forati the viciss tudes ot lie; tney are 
evir full of wisdom, justice and live; they are wrt cn all 
over the fuee ol creation, in the bosom ot the earth and in 
the heart of min; they are uttered by the raging t mycst 
that rocks the mighty oc an; iu the terrible mutterings of 
the earthquake ; in the fury of destructive battle, when hosts 
are burled on hosts in fraternal strife; through all these 
the voice of God pruclaims—** Let there be light,” and there 
is light. 

We also hear its whispers in the gon‘tle zephyrs that stir 
the bursting buds and in the b!ooming flowers that lift their 
heads to dink the falling dew ; in the hum of busy nature ; 
inthe gushing fountain; we seit inthe gimbols of the 
bubbling brook; in the motiier’s love for the new-born life ; 
in the father’s pride; inthe unspoken joy of the maiden’s 
soul, listening to the first sweet tones of love; in the mag- 
netic ties of human sympathy which bind #1! mankind in a 
common brothervood, and in tue dawning light of heaven 
brought to earth by the angelic hosts to usher in the reign of 
universal justice, peace and love. 

At the conclusion of Mrs. Woodhull’s remarks 
S arr, of Boston, off-red the following resolution: 

Resolved, That this Conv: ntion is honored by the participa- 
tion in ns deliberations of Mrs. Victoria C Woodiull, whose 
wise selection of the fund« mental subject of reform has been 
fully justifie! by her able statement of its importance, and 
that our thanks are hereby expressed to ber for ber compre- 
hensive plainness of speech and true delicacy with which 
thiseminentiy radical subject has been treated by her. 

The resolution was Unanimously aloptcd. Mr. A. A. 
Wheelock afterward, in connection with a resolution, de- 
livered a very earnest adress, receiving greatapplause. Mr. 
Mos: s Hull then occupie! a few minutes in addressing the 
Convention on the subjectof lyceum:. His tea minutes bav- 
ing elapsed, Mr. Granville, of Baltimore, Mi., spoke eurnest- 
ly in favor of due attention to the education of children in 


the lyceums and the proper maintenance of them. Mr- 
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Eliward S. Wheeler next spoke on the same subject. Mr. 
Gurney, Mrs. Abbie K. Cutter, Dr. Hallock, Dr. Bailey, and 
several others made nddresses, all advocating the same cause 
T rnoon meeting then adjourned until 9 


IVENING SESSION, 
The Lyceon Hahibition.—This embraced, besides several 
by “the children, some very fine music by 
the Lyceum choir. The recitations and singing by Miss 
Emma Wilbur, Miss Emma Barto, Jessie Hatfield, Miss Ella 
Lioleomb, Miss Alice Merritt, litthe Miss Grace lodewick 
and Mamie Lawrence, Master Alex. Friend, J. Eppstein, 
Frankie McCoy, Messrs. J. McDonald and Chas. Hoyt were 
ail given without the least fault or hesitation. The fine mu- 


} 


sical selections given by Prof. Holcomb and orchestra should 


pie CPs, du ‘ts. ete 


‘* 


receive special praise 

A. A. Wheelock, from: the Committee on Lyceums, made 
the following report 

iV rereas, It must be apparent to Spiritualists and all friends 
of the Chidren’s Progressive Lyceums, that this beautiful 
system of education, 1ndispensable to the development of 
Children into a full grown manhood and womanhood of spirit- 
nal freedom, lis not atiained that permanency and efficiency 
the merits of the svstem and the hopes of its carnest friends 
would justify. Your committee in the brief time allotted to 
them lave earnestly endeavored, in part at least, to analyze 
the numerous Causes of failurcs tocarry forward successfully 
Lyceums aircady organized, which varied and numerous 
cxuses, though they do hinder and retard the growth and 
efici ney of Lyceums, belong to the lecal condition which 
may be termed the minor causes of failure; we do not deem it 
essential to enumerate these, but consider it most essential 
that this meeting consider the main causes of failure of 
Lyceams, which we betieve to be the unfortunate practice so 
generally adopted ofhaving two organizations, wherever they 
athempted to do anything practically to advance the canse— 
‘Spiritualists’ Society,” and the other as 


” 


trie OW I aus A 
The Childrcn’s Progressive Lyceum. 
12 


Besides the a ase Ol labor, time and money to sustain 
two Organizations, the general experience has been that 


more or less ee jealousy, discord and inharmony have 
heen created, causing the final and utter failure ot both. 
We recognize but one purpose in all true reform—the good 
of humanity, and Knowing that in unity only can there be 
found sufficient suength to realize success in organization, 
vour comuinittee respectfully suggest that Spiritualists eve ry- 
where commence a radical **‘ New Departure” in organiza- 
tion. 

First. That all the objects involved in the practical work 
of Spiritualisss be concentrated in one organization for each 
lucality. 

Second. That organizations, local, State, Territorial and 
national, shall be adjusted to harmonize with this idea. 

Third. ‘That all local organizations be known as ‘‘ The 
Spiritualists’ Progressive Lyceums,” and that in all localities 
for organizilions Spiritualists are earnestly requested to 
bring all their energies and means to the support of the 
Lyceum Movement and its legitimate outgrowth. 

Fourth. That regarding the Lyceum system a holy min- 
istration of the angels to humanity, it was not intended in 
principle or practice to embody a system of instruction for 
one-seventh of time only, but that in its genius and scope it is 
designed as the basis of a method of progressive education 
for ull humanity, alike applicable by the law of necessity to 
all days and all time. 

Vifth. That we may realize something practical in the 
interest of education, Spiritualists are requested to rally to 
the s ge ot the Lyceum everywhere and to so adjust 
their lucul and other organizations with the requirements of 
legal sia = as to enable them to become the guardians or 
recipieuts of such bequests as may be leit by generous, 
weaithy Spiritualists to support the cause. 

Sixth. ‘hat regarding the continued education of young 
and old,the constant gaining of wisdom by all, while re- 
inaining in the body, the great work Spiritualists have to do, 
we deem it of the first importance that immediate measures 
should be taken to establish one or more advanced Lyceums 
er schools, where the speakers and teachers of Spiritualism 
may rece ve the highest culture and all the benefits a com- 
plete scien ific education can give. 

Kighth. Tuat considering the Lyceum system, when fully 
understood and intelligenuy and faithfully arried out, of 
siftici nt breadth and scope to do all the practical work of 
Spiritualism, within the broad, generous, just principles of 
that organization, We regard with great satisfaction the ac- 
tion of one of the Lyceum: of Baltimore, in instituting a 
part of the Lyccum movement, ‘* The Young People’s Spiri- 
nal Association,” the by-laws of which say: “* The Com- 
miitee on Lyceums shali take measures for opening and sus- 
taining new Lyccums, visit those already established, and 
endeivor to inciease their number and efficiency.’ 

The report was discussed in an animated manner by A. A. 
Wheelock, Moses Hull, Edward G. Granville and Edward 
Wheeler, who oflcred the following as a substitute: 

Ttesolved, That we earnestly recommend the formation of 
union local organizations of Spiritualists’ societies and 
Lyceums among those in sympatuy with their philosophy, 
wherever such may be. Such local societies to have for 
their object the collection of statistics regarding the number 
and disposition of those concerned; the equal spiritual 
and mental and physical education of both sexes and all 
persons; and the union and fraternization of all, in State, 
national and internauional association for the general pur- 
pose of preserving at orderly freedom and aiding the evolu- 
tion of progress 

In pursuance of this purpose, we would also recommend 
that our Board of Trustees take into consideration the 
gradual and healthy development of the work of this asso- 
Ciation as set forth in article second of its constitution, and 
put into action a system of questions and suggestions in- 
Viling answers from all persons interested in the issues in- 
volved. Also, that said Board at the next annual meeting of 
this association make such recommendations for action by 
that meeting as aclear judement shall embody measures to 
the end desired. : : 

THURSDAY—THIRD DAY. 
MORNING SESSION, 

G, A. Bacon in the chair. 

Letters were read from Agnes Cooke, J. M. Spear and G. 
Batz. 





The report of J. M. Peebles on the World's Convention, 


stated that it appeared the time has not come for such Con- 
vention. ‘The report of A. A. Wheelock on Edneation was 
received, and both committees were released. 

The report of Eli T. Brown, missionary, was read. 

The following resolution was adopted : 

Kesolved, That the report of the Lyceum Committee and the 
substitute proposed by Mr. Wheeier be referred to the Board 
of Trustees, to digest the subject and prepare an address to 
the Spiritus lists at |: irge, 


The hour for the election having arrived, Dr. Gardner, Dr. 
Hallock and Mrs. Woodhull were nominated. On the first 
ballot, the two former had 25 votes each, and Mrs. Wood- 
hull, 28. On the second ballot, Mrs. Woodhull had 42, Dr. 
Gardner, 36. Mrs. Woodhull was declared elected. She 
was introduced by Mrs. Brown, who said : Friends, we have 
most of us, and perhaps all, been looking away toward 
Washington, and counting the months and years before we 
shguld have the pleasure of voting for Victoria C. Woodbull 
for President of the United States. Now we have paused 
fora moment and elected her President of the American As- 
sociation of Spiritualists. I am happy to introduce her to 
you, a brave-souled woman, to stand where I have stood 
during the past year. 

Mrs. Woodhull said: I scarcely know what to say in re- 
turn for the honor you have bestowed upon me. When I 
started to come to Troy my heart was very faint. 
I should meet a great many persons who misunderstood me; 
but I had an assurance that your hearts were in the right, 
and that if [had been misunderstood, when I reached out 
my hand it would be received. All I have to say is, by my 
work ye shall know me. 

The tellers reported. Dr. H. T. Child was elected Secre- 
tary; Levi Weaver, Treasurer; A. A. Wheelock and Anna 
N. Middiebrook members of the Board ot Trustees tor three 
years. 

Afternoon session devoted to resolutions. Evening ad- 
dress by Mrs. Woodhull, on “The Constitutional Right of 
Women to Vote.” Addresses by Mrs. Middlebrook, Moses 
Hull, and closing remarks by Mrs. Brown, retiring Presi- 
dent. 

In introducing her speech Mrs. Woodbuil said : 

I thank the Troy Times for the opportunity it has given 
me to say a word to this Convention, which has honored me 
so highly. Agitation of thought is the beginning of wis- 
dom. Hence I like it. Whatever others may think of it, I 
know that the social question lies at the base of all reform. 
It is the great question, and we can’t shirk it if we would, 
and I wouldn’t if I could; but our friends of the press ery 
Free Love. But it doesn’t frighten me one bit, for ] mare 
never known any other love than free love; they may be 
acquainted with some other kind. We have laws that ie e 
the lie to it, but for all that sensible people know that it is 
the law that lies and not love. I spoke to you vesterday of 
children. I now add that we can never have perfect chil- 
(ren born ia hateful conditions, and we might just. as well 
meet this question right here and now as to delay it; since it 
must be met sooner or later. I have boldly proclaimed these 
doctrines ever since we started our paper. The 7Zimes may 
call them ‘‘ nastiness,’? but I call them my religion, and I 


am as ready to die for it as were the early martyrs for their 


religion. If proper generation is not a good religion to 
preach, what will you say for regeneration, which is so 
widely discussed ? I tell you, my friends, that the y are afraid 
that their occupation will be gone, If i am asked, do yori 
believe in promiscuous intercourse for the sexes, [ reply I 
don’t believe anything about it. 1 know that it exists to an 
alarming extent ; and more, I know that a great many of 
those editors who write me down are among its best 
representatives. But if you ask me if I believe such 
a condition a high one, I will say, I think it to 
be that which the Zimes calls ‘* nastiness.” I hope it does 
not view my doctrines through colored glasses. I believe 
promiscuity to be anarchy, and the very antithesis of that 
for which | aspire. I know that there are all degrees of lust 
and love, from the lowest to the highest. But 1 believe the 
highest sexual relations are those that are monogamic, and 
that those are high and spiritual in proportion as they are 
continuous. But I protest, and I believe every woman who 
has purity in her soul protests, against all lawg that would 
compel them to maintain relations with men for whom they 
have no regard. I honor that purity of life which comes 
from the he: irt, While | pity the woman who is pure simply 
because the law makes her so. I[f to hold and practice such 
doctrines as these is to be a deep Free Lover, then I am a 
Free Lover. 

Mr. E. 8S. Wheeler submitted the following resolution, 
which was enthusiastically adopted: 

Whereas, We have lost all hope in existing political par- 
ties for the purification of the political atmosphere and resio- 
ration of the government to Republican principles and usuge; 
and 

Whereas, An Equal Rights Party has been organized; 
therefore 

Resolved, That we hereby declare our firm adherence to its 
interests, and pledge our support to its able candidate for the 
Presidency. 

The Association, after eight sessions, adjourned to meet 
at the call of the Board of Trustees next year. This was 
one of the largest and most enthusiastic meetings of the 
Association. 
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“It is easy to undertake, but more difficult to finish, a 
thing.”’ 

‘* This term is equi ully applicable to all ranks—Whoever is 
ignorant is vulgar.” 

‘* By the street of ‘by-and-bye’ one arrives at the house of 
Never.”’ 

‘ Between the yes and no of a woman | would not under- 
take to thrust the point ofa pin.” 

* Patience and shuffle the cards.” 

‘*A soldier had better smell of gunpowder than musk.” 

‘* Other men’s pains are easily borne.”’ 

‘**A bad cloak often covers a good drinker. ~ 

‘* Pray devoutly and hammer on stoutly.” 

‘ When a thing is once begun it is almost half finished.’ 

‘* Lay a bridge of silver for a flying enemy.”’ 

—Don Ovcix OTE 


COTE. 


I felt that | 





CORRESPONDENUVE. 


To CornrtsPoNDENTs.—All communications intended for publication 
must be written on one side only. The editors wil) not be accountable 
for manuscript not accepted. Correspondents will please condense 
their letters. Many valuable communications are crowded out by their 
length. 
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WORKING GIRLS 


“Tf you only would. It might do some good, and we 
should all be so grateful. Just a few words, you know.” 

It was such a sweet childish face that looked into mine, 
such a sweet childish voice that uttered the earnest appeal, 
and withalso sad and yet so hopeful, that [ could have 
caught the dear girl in my arms and kissed the fresh red lips 
that had not yet learned to curse the fate that doomed her 
to a level only a grade less miserable than the beast of bur- 
den, the rank of a working-woman. 

Give me patience, O Heaven! Have not I already said 
more than “a few words” on the subject? Have not I called 
down upon my head the anathemas of more mean men than 
would fill the ranks of an army ? Have not I both said and 
written all that a human being could say or write? And, 
what good has it done ? 

Don’t I know just how hard you will find it to get along ? 
Haven't I followed the sister who went forth into the world 
long ago—before you were conscious of the dreary strugele 
in store for you, and who drooped beneath the burden of 
life’s trials long ere the journey was ended, as so many 
thousands had done before ber ? Don’t I know how thick 
and jast her heart beat when she entered the office of Smith 
Jones & Co., shirt manutacturers, where the big placar, 
read, ‘‘ Wanted girls to work on shirts—good wages and 
and how her heart fell below 
” amounted to 


, 
} 
‘ 


steady work to good hands;” 
zero when she learned that the ‘* good wages ” 
three dollars a week, and the ‘‘ steady work” 
truth the advertisement contained ? 

Don’t I know all about the little brothers and s' 
home, too young yet to go forth into the world to battle with 
adversity as she was doing, who had to be clothed and fed 
partly by her efforts? Hlaven’t I thought the matter over 
time without number? Haven't I planned for you, thcugit 
for you and prayed for you until my hair nearly turned gray? 
and what good has it done? Do you receive more for your 
labor than you did before I took up the penin your defense’ 
are you better treated? or more respected? do you find your 
life less irksome? your toil less severe? Can you suppose 
fora moment that anyone cares a fig for me, or for what I 
may say or write on the subject? Bless your dear heart, | 
might shout myself hoarse, and write myself blind, all to no 
purpose, it would not make a particle of diflerence, the men 
would lend neither ear nor eye to the subject, but would 
continue paying their starvation prices just as long asa 
woman was to be found who hadn’t worked herself to death 
already in his service. I might use rivers of ink and ncres 
of paper and the effect would be about the same as a handlul 
of peas thrown upon the hide of an alligator. 

Iam positively unhappy. You haunt me 
Not with your sweet, childish voice, and earnest, hopefu, 
pleading face, that a few moments ago looked into mine, but 
with the sad, eager, woe-begone look that will, ere long: 
chase the light from your eyes and tye smile from your lips 
Your wan, pinched face is ever before me, sleeping or wak- 
ing, and even in my dreams I hear your pleading voice be 
seeching me to say ‘‘a few words” in your defense, just as 
if I had set myself down in the beginning of life comfortably 
to do nothing until the end came, with never a thought or 
wish for any one but myself. QO, it’s too muc h! it drives me 
nearly wild! and to think, too, that I am powerless to aid 
and assist you! I know how hard you will have to work 
for the miserable pittance you will receive, at work, perhaps, 
fit only for a man’s strength. I know the long, long hours 
that must drag wearily away before you rest that aching 
head upon those tired hands and say, “ it is finished at last, 
my task is accomplished for this day at least.” 

When I think of the bitter injustice of the laws that now 
degrade the working-women to the ranks of penury, and al- 
most the level of brutes, my very soul cries out in anguish, 
and I can scarcely wait myself for that “ good time coming, J 
when a woman’s Jabor, well and faithfully performed, shall 
meet with the same recompense awarded her brethren. | 
can only try and comfort you by holding before you the 
mirror of futurity. Lord! the prospect brightens. Take 
courage. Tuke comfort. The good time will come just as 
sure as dawn cometh after darkness. 

‘‘ Man’s inhumanity to man” never half equaled his inhu- 
manity to woman; but as he never yet was shamed out of 
the former, we can’t expect he will relent toward the latter; 
but after a while the supreme power of tyrannizing over the 
‘‘ weaker sex” will have passed out of his hands. We don’t 
intend taking the reins out of his hands entirely; but while 
he still retains his hold of one of them, we'll lay our right 
hand on the other, and with a flourish of the whip in our 
left hand—for a while at least—we’ll progress nicely. 

There, child, go! Don't look at mein that way. The 
time will come, I tell you. God grant we may both live to 
see it! But you will have to con many a hard task before 
that day, and learn by heart many a bitter lesson. There! 
go, I tell you. Go forth into the world to struggle and bat- 
tle with the waves of adversity and injustice that will rise 
and surge over and around you until you are fairly en. 
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gulfed, perhaps to sink at last beneath the dark waters, as 
so many thousands have done before you; who knows? 
But in the name of pity don’t come to me again, with your 
fresh young face, or the sad, wan face that will be yours 
shortly. Don’t raise your innocent eyes to mine with that 
hopeful look in them, for no ‘‘ few words” of mine, child, 
can alter the stern decree that dooms a woman to absolute 
beggary because she is a woman. M. Burron. 

THE WEEKLY. 

BRooKLYN, August, 1871. 

MespaMeEs: Inclosed please find $1 for your paper for 
six months, with my thanks to you for kindly sending me 
the two last numbers. It has to me been something which 
has elicited my wonder, my admiration—that bold, launch- 
ing, irrepressible WerKLy. ‘* Breaking the way for future 
generations!” Buffeting through these fogs opaque with 
prejudice; fogs which, to keener discernment, are the armed 
and disciplin d phalanxes of hostile millions, your enemies. 
Your courageous paper is the organ of the greatest “ heresy ’ 
of the age. The sarcastic libel of usage having, unrestrained, 
held the world’s workers chained in the doom of dogmas 
that were mythical in false sacredness, and sullenly reticent 
in fostered super-tition—this libel which, through the long, 
long ages has fertilized kingcraft by the cajolery of divine 
rights, and spread out into monopolies by lending favorit- 
ism to its initiated experts—this sarcastic libel of usage has 
niet, at last, in your reformatory messenger, a bold expositor 
of its frauds. The world’s tears have ever fallen at the 
shrine of purblind reason. 

You are rending the film. The world’s agony has ever 
been rooted in idolatry. You are the redoubtable icono- 
clasts. The paucity of the world’s developed genius is 
largely due to the subtle despotic grip and alluring te of de- 
pendency that has forever held vour sex enchanted and en- 
chained with bells of soothing chime hanging to every link. 
You are boldly disabusing humanity of the fascination, their 
jong-time error in heralding the religion of unconditional 
emancipation! I wonder at these vigorous strides of pro- 
gressive heraldry ; how, through the leer and jeer of these 
devotees—slaves to usages, sacred because ancient, and ‘* in 
fallible” because captivating to deadliness, you have dared, 
in this dark night of prol-tarian prostitution, with all these 
_—— ghosts and whited sepulchres to mock and entomb 
you, you could make such headway, “ breaking the road for 
waa generations.” Truly your course has been most 
boldly taken, and, thus far, the enemy has only met its logic 
with guffaws and scrceches. He has not succeeded in in- 
timidating you with headless ghosts nor lured you from your 
purpose with his old incantations; but he is subsidizing an 
array of unscrupulous instrumentalitics in shape of sinecure, 
pulpit and press; yes, even against me in my less radical 
branch of reform ; and the swampy path of all proletarian 
reformists grows darker and more inaccessible as he betogs 
it with his lying hordes and d«coys us into mistrust and 
jealousy among ourselves. ‘The true key to success, then, to 
the campaign you have inaugurated, brave pioneers of lib- 
erty, is a lifelong prosecutign of one idea. 

I ought to add a current apology to you for my incoherent 
dissent to your kind and well-meant invitation to visit your 
beautiful home. I tried to stammer some idea of my sur- 
prise. Much as your sympathies are evoked for the working 
people, you do not appear aware that my class are unaccus- 
tomed to retreats of affluence. I never in all my life before 
was cordially invited to visit anybody’s rich home. My 
struggle foralowly existence has from my cradle been among 
the unappreciated lowly; and I never thought but once of 
aspiring to merit the friendship of the rich and happy, and 
then I was rejected. A pallet and a broken chair have always 
Deen enough for me, and my incessant daily tug and toil, 
and the stately hauteur and the cringing rebuke of masters 
behind the barriers of impunity, have taught me ever to dis- 
cipline my sensitive nerves to humility. Do you know why 
the souls of Adam’s poorest children are unreligionized ? 
Why profanity and sullen abandonment and vice are so 
everywhere present ? Why the features of the world’s arti- 
sans shrivel into premature octogenarianism ? Why neglect 
begets neglect, and bitter inappreciation recklessness? It is 
because the churches have carpets and golden glitters; the 
colleges are forbidding by reason of the sneers of the high- 
born ; and fashion puts scholarship hors de leure portée; the 
gorgeousn ss of the rich home’s refinement contrasts incom- 
patibly with the wages slave’s work. So manhood hebetates 
in gin, and squalor sucks its solace, not from the splendors 
of wealth, but from its antipodes! I do not say, mésdames, 
that I have myself thus degenerated, though I am far from 
what Lought to be. Plunged as I am in the work of elevat- 
ing my class, the wages slaves,I have no time, however 
wuch I should like, to be your frequent visitor. 

C. 0. W. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL. 


So many responses to the ‘‘ Appeal of Section 12” to 
English-speaking workingmen and women of the United 
states, in favor of the formation of English-speaking sec- 
tions, have been received, that it is found impossible to sup- 
ply the demand for the printed documents required to fur- 
nish the inquirers with the needful information without in- 
curring an expense far exceeding the sum sent for that 
purpose. I have, therefore, determined, with the consent of 


re 





its proprietors, to print in this number of THE WEEKLY the 
‘‘Rules of the International Workingmen’s Association”’ 
and its “ Administrative Regulations.” The proper method 
of procedure in the formation of new sections may thus be 
ascertained ; but a statement of the Principles of the Organ- 
ization must be deferred until after the adjournment of the 
Fifth International Congress, now in session in London, 
England, when a condensed summary of the proceedings of 
each Congress, from which alone the principles of the Inter- 
national may be apprehended, will be printed in a single 
number, and the inquirer may obtain that number from the 
proprietors. Meanwhile, the undersigned will hold himself 
in readiness to answer all reasonable calls. 
WituiamM West, 30 Bowery, N. Y. 





RULES OF THE INTERNATIONAL WORKINGMEN’S ASSOCIA- 


TION. 

CONSIDERING, 

That the emancipation of the working classes must be 
conquered by the working classes themselves; that the 
struggle tor the emancipation of the working classes means 
not a struggle for class privileges and monopolies, but for 
equal rights and duties, and the abolition of all class rule; 

That the economical subjection of the man of labor to the 
monopolizer of the means of labor, that is the sources of 
life, lics at the bottom of servitude in afl its forms, of all 
social mist ry, mental degradation and politic: 4l dependence; 

That the economical emancipation of the working classes 
is therefore the great end to which every political movement 
ought to be subordinute as a means; 

That all efforts aiming at that great end have hitherto 
failed from the want of solidarity between the manifold 
divisions of labor in cach country, and from the absence of 


a fraternal bond of union between the working Ciasses of 


ditferent countries ; 

Tiat the emancipation of labor is neither a local nor a 

national, but a social problem, embracing all countries in 

1¢ for its so! 
on the concurrence, practical and tueoretical, of the most 
advanced countries; 

That the present revival of the working classes in the 
most industrious countries, while it raises a new hope, gives 
solemn warning against a relapse into the old errors, and 
culls for the immediate combination of the stili disconnected 
movements, 


For THESE REASONS 


The first International Workingmen’s Congress declares 
that the International Association and all societies and indi- 
viduals adhering to it will acknowledge truth, justice and 
morality as the basis of their couduct toward eac hh other und 
toward all men, without r gard to color, creed or nationality ; 

This Congress consider it the duty of a man to claim tie 
rights of a man and a citizen, not only for himself, but tor 
every man who does his duty. No riguts without duties, no 
duties without rights; 

And in this spirit they have drawn up the following rules 
of the International Association: 

1. Tuis Association is established to afford a central me- 
dium of communication and co-operation between Workiig- 
men’s Societi:s _— in different countries and aiming at 
the same end; viz., the protection, advancement and coim- 
ph ste emancipa! ion of the working Classes. 

The n name of the soc ely shall be: ‘‘ The International 
W th ingmen’s Ass ‘ciation.’ 

3. The General Council shall consist of workingmen be- 
longing to the different countries represented in the Inter- 
national Association. It shall from its own members elect 
the officers necessary fur the transaction of business, such 
as a treasurer, a gv neral se cretary, Corre= sponding secret Ties 
for the different countries, etc. ‘The Congress appoints an- 
nuaily the seat of the General Council, elects a number of 
members, with power to add to their numbers, and appoints 
time and place tor the meeting of the next Congress. The 
delegates assembie at the appointed time and place without 
any ‘special invitation. ‘Ihe General Council may, in case 
of need, change the place, but has no power to postpope the 
time of meeting. 

4. On its annual meetings, the General Congress shall re- 
ceive a public account of the annual transactions of tue 
General Council. In cases of urgency, it may convoke the 
—— Congress before the reguiar yearly term. 

The General Council shall form’ an international 
witha between the different co-operating associations, 
so that the workingmen in one country be constantly 
informed of the movements of their, class in every 
other country; that an inquiry into the social state of 
the different countries be made simultaneously, and undera 
common diréction; that the questions of general interest 
mooted in one society be ventilated by all; and that when 
immediate practical steps should be needed, as tor instance, 
in case of international quarrels, the action of the associated 
societies be simultaneous and uniform. Whenever it seems 
opportune, the General Council shall take the initiative of 
proposals to be laid before the different national or local so- 
cieties. To tacilitate the communications, the General 
Council shall publish perio dic al reports, 

6. Since the success of the workingmen’s movement in 
each country cannot be secured but by the power of union 
and combination, while, on the other hand, the usefulness 
of the International General Council must greatly depend on 
the circumstance whether it has to deal wiih a few national 
centres of workingmen’s associations, or with a great num- 
ber of small and disconnected local societies: the members 
of the International Association shall use their utmost efforts 
to combine the disconnected workingmen’s societies of their 
respective countries into national bodies, represented by 
central national organs. It is self-understood, however, that 
the appliance of this rule will depend upon the peculiar 
laws of each country, and that, apart from legal obstacles, 
no »ndependent !ocal society shall ve precluded from directly 
corres scadtina with the General Council. 

7. The various branches and sections shall, at their places 
of abode, and as far as their influence may extend, take the 
initiative not only in all matters tending to the general pro- 
gressive improvement of public life, but also in the tounda- 
tion of productive associations and other institutions useful 
to the working class. The General Council shall encourage 
them in every possible manner. 

8. Each mem:er of the International Association, on re- 
moving his domicile trom one country to another, will re- 
ceive the traternal support of the Associated Workingmen. 

9. Everybody who acknowledges and defends the princi- 
ples of the International Workingmen’s Association is eligi- 
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ble to become a mem'ier. Every branch is responsible for 
the integrity of the members it admits. 

10. Every section or branch has the right to appoint its 
own corresponding secretary, 

11. While united in a per; etual bond of fraternal co- 
operation, the workingmei’s societies joining the Interna- 
tional Association will preserve their existent organizations 
intact, 

12. Everything not provided for in the present rules will 


every Congress. 
ADMINISTRATIVE REGULATIONS. 


The General Council iscommissioned to carry the res- 
olutions of the Congress into effect. (a) For t'iis purpose it 
collects all the documents sent by the Ceniral Committees 
of the ditferent countries and such as it may be able to pro- 
cure by other means (Bs) Itis charged with the organiza- 
tion of thé Congress, and to bring the Congress programme 
to the knowlege of ‘all the branches through the medium of 
the Central Committees. 

2. As often as its means permit, the General Council shall 
publish a report embracing ev: rything that may be of inter- 
est to the International Workingmen’s Ass «lation, taking 
cognizauce above ail ot the supply and demand for labor in 
different localities, co-operative associations, and of the con- 
dition of the laboring class in every euntry. 

3. This report shail be published in the sev: ral languages 
and sent to ail the corrspondiug offices for sale. To save 
expeus:, the corresponding secretaries must previously in- 
form the Genera! Council of the approximate number of 
copics that may be dispos:dof in tLeir respective local ties. 

4. To ena»vle the General Council to fulfill these duties, an 
annual contribuiion of TWO CENTS per member will be levied 
from affiliated societies for the use of the General Ccuncil, 
payable in quarierly instaliments. This contribution is des- 
tincd to defray the expense of the General Council, such as 
the remuneration of the Gencral Sec:etary, post ge, printing, 
etc. 

5. Whenever circums'ances may permit Central Commit. 
tees represeuting groups of branchs using the same Jan- 
guage will be established. The tunctionaries of the-e Com- 
mittess are eicct ad bY th TCs} > ctive sc ti Lid, vut likay ve re- 
called from their «flices at any tme. They shill send their 
r ports at least once a month; of ener if need be. 

6. ‘Phe expense of the Centrnl Committees sha'l be de 
frayed by their respective seciious. Every brinch, what- 
ever the nuimber of iis memlLers, muy send a deleg ite to the 
Congr: ss. 

7. Branches that are nut able to send a delega'e may unite 
with other branches to forma group tu send a del gute to 
repr: sent them. 

8. Every branch, or group, cons’sting of more than 500 
members may senda d legate f revery sddi ional full 500 
menmisers, Only the d-legatis of branches and sections who 
have paid ther contributions to the General Council can 
tuke part inthe transactions cf th: Congress. 

9. The «expense of the de leg ites is defray. d by the branches 
anil s ctions who appoint them. 

10. Every mem/'er of the International Workingmen's As- 
sociation is eligibl ». 

11. Each deleg te has but one vote in the Congress. 

12. Every section is at liber'y to mike Rules and By Laws 
for its local adminis ra‘io», suitably to the peculiar circum- 
stance:s of the «ifferent couutries. But these By-Laws must 
not contain anything Couirary tv the gencral rul.s and regu- 
lutions, 

13. The present*rules an] regulations may b> revised by 
every Congress, provided tliat two-.hirds of the delegates 
present are in favor of such revi-ion. 
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WE MEET UPON THE LEVEL. 


We meet upon the Level and we part upon the Square; 

What words of precious meaning these words Masonic are! 
Come let us contemplate them: they are worthy of a thought— 
In the very soul of Masonry these precious words are wrought. 


We meet upon the Level, though from every station come— 

The rich man from his ma: sion and the poor man from his home; 
For the one must have his wealth and state outside the Mason's door. 
And the other fin !a his true respect upon the chequered floor. 


We meet upon the Sqnffe, for the world must have ita due; 
We mingle with the multitade—a cold, unfriendly crew; 
But the influence of our gathering in memory ia green 

And we look upon the-Level to renew the happy scene. 


There's a world where all are equal—we are hurrying toward ft fast; 
We'll all meet upon the Level there, when the gates of Death are past; 
We shall stand before the Orient, and our master shall be there 

To try the blocks we offer by His own unerring square, 


We shall meet upon the Level! there, but never hence depart; 
There's a mansion—'tis all ready ‘or each trusting, faithful heart; 
There's 4 mansion and a welcome—and a multitude is there— 

We have met upon the Level and been tried upon the Square.. 


Handa round, ye faithful Masons, from the bricht fraternal chain— 
We part upon the Square below to meet in Heaven again. 

Oh! what words of precious meaning these words Musonic are— 
We meet upon the Level and we part upon the Square. 
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Mrs. MarGcaret Capy, wi'low of the late Judge Danie 
Cady, and a daughter of Genrral James Livingston, of the 
Revolutionary army, died at Johnstown, N. Y.,on the 16th 
instant, aged eighty-sevin years. Mrs. Cady was an accom- 
plished lady of the old school, »nd in her prime remarkable 
for dignity «nd grace, and for brilliant conversational pow- 
ers, and the hospit ili Vv she dispensed among a large circle 
of fri nds, ber mansion bring always crowded with cues!s. 
She was related to many of the distinguished old famuics of 
the State besides tie Livings ons, as. for instance, the 
Schuylers, the Clintons and the Ten Broecks. She was 
the aunt of Gerrit Smith and of M: jor-General A. B. Eaton, 
Commissary-General of the United States Ariny. She was 
very kina and liberi] to the poor, and Was an exe mplary 
member of the Pres} yite ‘rian church more than seve nty 
years. Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton writes as follows: “T 
grieve to inform you of the death of my dear mother. She 
was a grand, brave woman. Her name headed the largest 
petition sent to the last Consiitu'ional Convention of tke 
Stateof New York asking to have the word ‘male’ stricken 
from the Sta‘e constitution. Si elas sai! for years that she 
hoped to be enfranchised before entering the kingdom of 
Heaven ; but the wheels of progress m ved too slowly for 
her earnest wish to be gratitied, although she had wawched 





} and waited cighty-seven years,”’ 
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VICTORIA C. WOODHULL and TENNIE C, CLAFLIN, 


EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS, 


THE SPIRIT WORLD—ITS RELATIONS TO THIS. 

If any one believe that the world into which humanity 
pass in their exodus from this visible material sphere is one 
of magnificent indolence, be is greatly mistaken; or if he 
believe that its inhabitants spend their time singing Psalms 
to the Great Jehovah, or in praying to be delivered from 
‘this tormenting fire,” he is not less wide of the truth ; or 
it he believe that a listless anarchy prevails, into which no 
system or order is intruded, he is equally at fault. 

Nothing can be more at variance with the reality than are 
most of the conceptions which people have inherited from 
an intolerant superstition and a bigoted theology. They 
have been educated to look to Bible students for an under- 
standing of the unseen, and they hate for ages told them 
that the Holy Book contained the complete revelation of 
God to Man. At the same time they have taught that this 
God is Infinite, Omnipotent and Omnipresent; forgetting to 
be consistent with the fact of which all should be cognizant, 
that the Bible is a very small book to contain the complete 
revelation of an Infinite Power; forgetting that Omnipo- 
tence includes all power, they have portrayed a Devil, to 
whom they have allowed even more strength than to God 
himself, since he has had more extended sway than they 
have attributed to Him; forgetting that Omnipresence is 
impossible of a localized personality, or, in fact, of any per- 
sonality; they have pictured God at some important point 
in the universe which neither geography nor astronomy has 
been able to locate. 

We say it is the inconsistencies of these fables with which 
the preachers of the “ everlasting gospel” have been so absorb- 
edin cramming thesouls of humanity that have produced the 
present unphilosophic direction to which their minds tend. 
But thanks to the genial warmth of modern ideas, the cold 
icebergs of superstition, ignorance and bigotry are now fast 
disappearing, and he who should stand in bis pulpit and 
preach that hell is paved with infants’ skulls, and that the 
lake of fire and brimstone is still fruitlessly endeavoring to 
consume the souls of the damned, would not be tolerated a 
single hour. But a milk and water,edition of the same inhu- 
manity is still hawked at the price of from one to twenty 
thousand per year, and is still labeled Christianity. 

Weare told that the Bible teaches immortality, and yet 
when the demonstration is offered, these same expounders 
turn upon and rend those who would supplant the doctrine 
of faith by the logic of fact. They seem to have an intuitive 
comprehension that their sinecure positions to save souls 
which could never be lost, will be jeopardized if this new 
heresy spread. They seem to see their Holy seventh-day 
sanctuaries given up to a religion which can do good to 
humanity as well upon a Friday as upon a Sunday. They 
begin to realize that knowledge will supplant a blind faith, 
and that with this their occupation will be gone. 

With all their watchfulness exercised over .the members 
of their flocks, and in spiie of all the anathemas they have 
suspended over the heads of the unfaithful, thousands upon 
thousands have been lured from the fold to listen to the 
voices of the loved whom they had thought lost, and their 

souls have been opened to spirit life in all its beauty. These, 
still remaining in the body of the Church are as a leaven, 
which must leaven the whole body. Degree by degree, step 
by step, are the pretended shepherds compelled to modify 
their doctrines and teachings, in order that their sheep may 
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not entirely desert the fold. And thus is the whole Protest- | 
ant Church gradually, unconsciously, though none the less | 
surely, being transformed from believers in immortality into 
knowers of it. 

In the meantime, however, the Church, in league with an 
almost equally interested press, will continue to cry out 
‘*Crucify him! crucify bim!” Daily and weekly will 
column upon column be published and read, denouncing, de- 
faming and misrepresenting those who have become pusses- 
sors of the New Faith. Every public gathering they hold 
will be written down in the most approved fashion. Their 
speakers will be caricatured and their speeches garbled; and 





it the purpose cannot be accomplished in any other way, 


never uttered; as witness the New York 7ribune’s report of 
the late Convention at Troy, N. Y., into which whole sen- 
tences were injected that were never uttered in the Conven- 
tion. And yet sucha press make pretensions to honesty. 
Really, Mr. Horace Greeley, are you not sinking into your 
second childhood more rapidly than even your enemies give 
you credit for? If you think your readers don’t see through 
such pretentious misrepresentations you are certainly pre- 
suming quite too much upon their devotion. 

But while allghese forces are busily at work endeavoring 
to shut the eyes of the people against the sight of the Spirit 
World which is opening to their view, the Spirits them- 
selves are just as busy presenting the view, and of the two 
the latter are getting the most attention. And these irrever- 
ent parsons and the malicious press will awake some morn- 
ing, not far distant, to learn with surprise, if not with 
dismay, that the armies of Spiritualists with whom they have 
long been battling with apparent success, have been re- 
inforced by the whole Spirit World, organized into solid 
phalanx and ready to be hurled upon them, to once and for- 
ever destroy their teo long continued resistance to the 
onward march of the world of ideas. The campaign is 
already not only conceived but well developed, and thou- 
sands who look into the heavens and see the marshaling 
hosts are expecting the denouement every day; sceptics may 
hoot and howl, may cry insanity or whatever they please, 
those who see and know look calmly on, and with a serene 
happiness contemplate the rapidly approaching crisis. 

To these, however, we have a word to say. Are you not al- 
most as criminally negligent as your opposers are willfully ob- 
stinate? Are your houses ready? Are they swept and garnered 
ready to receive your new allies? And are you endeavor- 
ing to prepare the way to make their paths straight ? Much, 
we fear that your indifference is nearly equal to the sum of 
opposition, and that it will be so regarded by those who shall 
come to you. It behooves us all to bestir ourselves and see 
what is to be done after the glorious consummation shal] have 
come. Those who have been blessed by the comforting as- 
surances which wipe away, alike, all tears and fears, should 
lay hold of humanity and teach them the principles of life. 
Four millions of outspoken men and women, with six mil- 
lions more standing ready to speak when the time shall come, 
and these reinforced by the combined spirit-worid, are a 
power which, when once set in motion, will burst and sweep 
over the land like a thunderstorm, purifying its elements 
now loaded with the death and decay of the old civilization. 

Then will the prophecies of all ages be verified. Then, in 
reality, will each and every individual place his faith 
in an Infinite, Omnipresent and Omnipotent God—their 
common Father—and regard all humanity as a common 
brotherhood, created in God's own image, and bearing alike 
His seal of divinity and immortality. Then no more sball 
one set himself above his brother or sister, but all shall ac- 
knowledge each as of common and equal origin, and not only 
entitled to, but possessed of, a common destiny. 


- 


THE FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT. 





We are often asked the question, ‘‘ Why there bad 
to be a Fifteenth Amendment to enable negroes to vote, if 
the Fourteenth made all persons citizens and voters; and if 
the last Amendment was required for negroes, is not a Six- 
teenth required for women ?” 

We reply, that does not by any means follow. Neither 
does it follow that the Fifteenth Amendment was necessary 
to enfranchise negroes. As all are aware, the Fourteenth 
Amendment, by its first section, makes all persons citizens, 
and forbids the States to abridge their privileges as citizens. 
Had the Amendment stopped there, everything would have 
been clear. But, forsome reason, there was a second section 
added as follows : 

‘‘ Representatives shall be apportioned among the several 
States according to their respective numbers, counting the 
whole number of persons in each State, excluding Indians 
not taxed ; but whenever the right to vote at any election 
for electors of President and Vice-President, or for United 
States Representatives in Congress, exccutive and judicial 
officers, or the members of the legislature thereof, is denied 
to any of the male inhabitants of such State, being twenty- 
one years of age and citizens of the United States, or in any 
way abridged, except for participation in rebeliion or other 
crime, the basis of representation therein shall be reduced 
in the proportion which the number of such male persons 
shall bear to the whole number of mule citizens twenty-one 
years of age in that State.” 

As might have been expected, the Southern States pre- 
ferred to deny the negroes the right to vote, and have their 








representation reduced accordingly. But, for all that, it was! 


only an inferential right they had to do so. While section 
first absolutely prohibits any such right on the part of the 
States, the second leaves an inference to the contrary. This 
would not hold in law, and could have been overridden in the 


‘courts, since no inference can stand against plain assertion. 


But to have attempted to adjudicate this question in the 
Courts would have involved unnecessary expense, a long 
delay and a deal of trouble. Beside, the Republicans wanted 
the negro vote, and could not afford to wait for such a con- 
summation. They preferred to add another amendment as 
the readiest method of remedying the inconsistency and 
apparent contradiction of the provisions of the Fourteenth 


'Amendment. It will be seen that the authority obtained from 
words will actually be put into their mouths which were | 


the Fourteenth Amendment, by which the States continued 
to exclude male negroes from suffrage, can only be applica- 
ble to men, since it expressly says: ‘‘ When the right to vote 
is denied to any male inhabitant.” In the absence of even 
an inferential right as to women, how can it be assumed that 
such aright exists directly in the face of the positive pro- 
hibition of the first section of the same amendment. 

It only requires that these things be analyzed in order to 
be understood. Read the Constitution and its amendments 
from beginning to end, and there is not a single sentence in 
it which gives even in the faintest manner the right to men 
to deny equal political right to women. And in this matter 
of inference, which apparently made an additional amend- 
ment necessary to the negro, the deduction is most emphatic 
and clear that it does not apply to women made citizens by 
the preceding section. 





o 
YORK “HERALD” AS A 
TIONAL AUTHORITY. 


THE NEW CONSTITU- 


Judge Underwood, of the United States District Court of 


Virginia, has written a letter in which he says he feels very 
confident the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments of the 
United States Constitution, together with the Enforcement 
act of May 31, 1870, have secured the right to vote to the 
female citizens of Virginia as fully as it is now enjoyed and 
exercised by male citizens. 

The Herald, in commenting upon this statement, says : 

Judge Underwood, of Virginia, has unofficially rendered 
an opinion that the women of Virginia have a rigut to vote 
under the Fitteenth Amendment. The fact, indeed, seems 
to be that the women have a pretty strong argument. The 
Fifteenth Amendment speaks of all citizens with the quali- 
fying adjective “ male,’ and a number of judges learned in 
the law have thought as Judge Underwood does about it. 
Happily, it is feminine nature to retract and secome sorry 
for all that has occurred as soon as they have the best of the 
argument, and we trust now that the ladies will calm their 
rufttied tempers and be quiet. Atthe same time we feel 
pretty sure tuat as goon as they are unresirictedly grantcd 
the suffrage they will refuse to use it. 

Thus, it seems, that which the J//erald considered ‘‘ an 
abomination,’ during the time we were pressing this con- 
struction of the Constitution upon Congress, last winter, it 
is pow constrained to admit to be a pretty strong argument. 
This frank admission on the part of the //erald is really an- 
other exemplification of its general consistency. When con- 
vinced it admits it. In this regard the Herald differs in toto 
from that paper which is never convinced, and when driven 
from all tenable positions, more loudly than ever indulges 
in invectives, misrepresentation, and even downright falsifi- 
cation. The 7rijune is infallible. It is always right, and 
everybody else differing, is all wrong. In fact, it seems to 
be Dr. Greeley’s opinion that nobody has any right to ques- 
tion his authority. Beware, Dr. Greeley, lest your vanity 
lead you to your ruin. 

But we are exceedingly obliged to the Herald for some in- 
formation it gives of which we were not previously aware. 
We have been pretty close students of the Constitution, 
but the point in question we have always entirely over- 
looked. The J/erald’s version of the Constitution must dif- 
fer from ours, since it says: ‘‘ The Fifteenth Amendment 
speaks of all citizens with the qualifying adjective male.” 
In our version of the Constitution, that qualifying word 
occurs but once, and that is in the Fourteenth Amendment: 
but, even there, it does not qualify ‘‘all citizens,” but dis- 
tinctly says “any of the male inhabitants.”” Now, no one 
can, by any possibility, construe that phrise to mean ull 
citizens, 

The Herald is either guilty of inexcusable ignorance or 
desires to insinuate that this matter of citizenship applies only 
to men; in the latter case, it is a most unjustifiable attempt to 
continue the old delusion that men only are citizens under 
the new amendments. Will the Herald please explain 
this little discrepancy, and in future remember that there 
are some people who read the Constitution, and who will 
not accept its renderings unquestioned ? 


,™ 


Tue Revere railroad slaughter in Massachusetts has forced 
upon the railroad chiefs the necessity of meeting and talking 
about increased care in running trains. This talk is not 
worth acent. The drawback of joint stock enterprise is the 
facility it gives to dishonest management and the perfect 
irresponsibility of managers who shift all their loads on to 
the shoulders of subordinates and the pockets of sharehold- 
ers. Make directors and superintendents liable in person, 
not in pocket. Under the old revolutionary rule blunder- 
ing generals were cashiered and sometimes guillotined. The 
official decapitation of superintendents and directors, and 
their imprisonment in jail for gross mismanagement, would 
diminish accidents. Hanging a commissary his ofien im- 
proved the army rations. 
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BENATOR CARPENTER TO THEODORE TILTON. 
Mr. Turopore Tinton, 

Editor of The Golden Age: 

My Dear Sir:—Yours of the 12th instant, enclosing 
a pamphlet copy of your letter to Mr. Sumner, main- 
taming the right of female citizens to vote under the 
Constitution as amended, and asking me to read it and 
drop you a line saying whether or not I think the 
case proven, was received this morning. 

I had previously read your letter, as I do everything 
you write ; for while I do not always concur with you, 
I do admire your independence of thought and the 
brillianecy of your genius. I love you for the utter 
recklessness of consequences with which you adhere to 
what you believe to be just, and the valor with which 
you defend the irresistible conclusions of right reason- 
ing. 

While concurring entirely with what I understand to 
be your opinion, that female suffrage is demanded both 
by principle and a wise regard for the public good, I 
am not satisfied that that desideratum has already been 
secured. There is great force in the argument of your 
letter to Mr. Sumner. You have put your views strong- 
ly and well; and I regret to dissent from your conclu- 
s10NS, 

The strongest point you make is founded upon that 
provision of the old Constitution which imposes upon 
the United States the duty of guaranteeing to every 
state a republican form of government. The answer to 
that is, that the Constitution, deriving its authority from 
the will of the people, must be construed as it was under- 
stood by the people at the time of its adoption. Women 
have always been citizens, and their right to sue and 
be sued, as citizens, in the courts of the Union, has 
never been questioned. So that, with your idea of a 
republican form of government, it follows that there 
never was a republican state of this Union; and that 
even of the thirteen states which adopted the Constitu- 
tion not one had a republican form of government at 
that time ; and the Constitution required the general 
government to enter immediately upon a radical and 
fundamental reconstruction of the very states which had 
spoken the general government into existence. It is 
impossible, in view of the history of that day, the then 
condition of the country, the understanding of all those 
who took part in framing the Constitution and com- 
mending it to the people for their adoption, to main- 
tain that such a thing was contemplated. It was assum- 
ed on all hands that the thirteen states which were ex- 
pected to enter into the Union by adopting the Consti- 
tution, were republican; and the object, and the only ob- 
ject, of this provision, wasto keepthem so. There is no 
doubt that the judicial courts, under the old Constitution, 
would have held that those state governments of which 
the Union was originally composed were republican in 
form, although females were not admitted to suffrage. 
[If such States were republican then, they are now. 
Whatever may be necessary, in the abstract, to consti- 
tute a republican government, there can be no doubt 
that Massachusetts, for example, when she adopted the 
Federal Constitution had a republican form of govern- 
ment, within the meaning of that phrase as employed 
in the Constitution. 

In regard to the provision, ‘‘ The citizens of each 
state shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities 
of citizens of the several states,” there was always 
considerable diversity of sentiment as to whether the 
word ‘‘ privileges’ included political rights. In an 
early case, Campbell vy. Morris, 3, Har. & McHenry, 
554, the court, speaking of this provision, said, ‘‘ /t is 
‘** agreed it does not mean the right of election, the right of 
‘** holding office, the right of being elected. 'The court are 
‘‘of opinion it means that the citizens of all the states 
‘*shall have the peculiar advantage of acquiring and 
‘‘holding real as well as personal property, and that 
‘*such property shall be protected and secured by the 
‘‘laws of the state, in the same manner as the prop- 
‘erty of the citizens of the state is protected. It 
‘*means such property shall not be liable to any taxes 
‘‘or burthens which the property of the citizen is not 
‘‘subjected to. It may also mean that as credi- 
‘*tors, they shall be on the same footing with the 
‘‘ state creditor, in the payment of the debts of 
‘‘a deceased debtor. Jt secures and protects persona! 
‘* rights,”’ 

On the contrary, in Corfield vy. Correll, decided in the 
Circuit Court by Justice Washington, the opposite 
view was taken, and the right of suffrage was regarded 
as included in, and protected by, this provision. In 
neither of these cases was the point directly involved, 
so that whatis said in both cases is obitur dicta, and the 
Supreme Court of the United States has never decided 
the question, nor, that I am aware of, ever even inci- 
dentally expressed an opinion. Yet I think it safe to 
suy that subsequent cases had so far followed the 
theory of Mr. Justice Washington, that down to the 
adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment, it is probable 
the Supreme Court would have so held. 

But the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments seem 
to sanction the idea entertained by the court in Camp- 
belly. Morris, that the right to vote was not included 


in the phrase ‘‘ privileges and immunities of a citi- 
zen.” 

The first section of the Fourteenth Amendment de- 
clares, ‘‘No state shall make or enforce any law which 
‘* shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens ot 
‘* the United States.”” And had the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment stopped with the first section, I think the right 
of all citizens, black and white, male and female, to vote 
and hold office would have been secured ; because 
I believe that upon the whole Constitution, thus amend- 
ed, the elective franchise or privilege would have been 
held to be one of the privileges of a citizen of the 
United States. But the second section of the Four- 
teenth Amendment puts the matter at rest by clearly 
recognizing the right or power of any state to exclude 
a portion of the citizens from the right to vote ; and 
declares that when the right to vote shall be denied to a 
portion of the male citizens of the United States, or any 
way abridged, except as punishment for crime, the basis 
of representation in such state ‘‘ shall be reduced in the 
‘* proportion which the number of excluded male citi- 
** zens shall bear to the whole number of male citizens 
‘* twenty-one years of age in such state.” It is evident 
from this section that a state had the power after the 
adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment to exclude a 
portion of its citizens from the right to vote; from 
which it follows that such right is not one of the 
‘privileges and immunities” which the first section 
declares no state shall abridge. And again, this section, 
by reducing the basis of representation in such case in 
the proportion borne by the excluded citizens ‘‘ to the 
‘‘ whole number of male citizens” in such state, pro- 
ceeds upon the theory that females are no part of the 
voting population of any state. 

The Fifteenth Amendment is equally damaging to 
the right of female suffrage. If, by the Fourteenth 
Amendment, the elective franchise had been secured to 
every citizen, the Fifteenth Amendment would have 
been wholly unnecessary. It is true that in terms the 
Fourteenth Amendment only applies to the states, 
while the Fifteenth forbids either the states or the 
United States to exclude a citizen on the ground of race, 
color, etc. But this variation in the phraseology of the 
two Amendments is unimportant, because by the Con- 
stitution, after the Fourteenth Amendment was adopted, 
the states only, and not the United States, could fix the 
qualifications of voters or determine who should enjoy 
that right. 

The Fifteenth Amendment is as follows: ‘‘ The right 
‘of the citizens of the United States to vote shall not be 
‘denied or abridged by the United States or by any 
** state on account of race, color, or previous condition of 
** servilude,”’ 

In both the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
suffrage is spoken of as a right, not a privilege; and in 
the Fourteenth Amendment, as I have already shown, 
the distinction between ‘privileges and immunities,” 
which no state may abridge, and the right to vote, which a 
state has the power to deny toa citizen, is clear and 
manifest. But it has been said that the phraseology of 
the Fifteenth Amendment, ‘‘ the right of citizens of the 
‘* United States to vote,” recognizes voting as one of the 
rights of a citizen. The Fifteenth Amendment was not 
intended to repeal the Fourteenth. The two stand to- 
gether in the Constitution and must be construed to- 
gether. The Fourteenth Amendment recognizes the 
power of a state to deny the right to vote to any citizen 
Jor any cause whatever. But the Fifteenth Amendment 
narrows the power of the state in this particular so far 
that such exclusion cannot be made on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude. In every 
other particular the power of a state to deny the elec- 
tive franchise to its citizens is as broad as it was 
before the Fifteenth Amendment was adopted. And 
I have no doubt, so far as these Amendments are 
concerned, of the power of any state to exclude cit- 
izens from the right of suffrage for any other reason or 
account than race, color, or previous condition of ser- 
vitude. 

You may say, and I admit, that this is taking a profes- 
sional rather than a popular view of the question. But the 
constitutional rights of a citizen must stand that test, in 
a country like this,where every right must come to the 
standard of judicial reasoning ; and I have no doubt 
the courts willtake this view of the subject. 

Truly your friend, 


Matr. H. CARPENTER. 
MILWAUKEE, Sept. 18, 1871. 





MR. TILTON’S REPLY TO MR. CARPENTER. 
Hon. Marr. H. CarpEenrer, 
Senator of the United States : 

I thank you for your kind personal reference to my- 
self, and proceed at once to reply to your able argu- 
ment. The proposition which I set forth and illustrated 
in my pamphlet called ‘* The Constitution a Title-Deed 
‘‘to Woman’s Franchise”’ was this, namely, that the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments guarantee the 
right of suffrage to women as to other citizens. In 
that tract (which anybody may have for the asking) I 





argued my case so fully that to marshall all the points a 


second time to the same conclusion would simply be | 
imitate Robert Browning's thrush that 


** Sang each song twice over,”’ 


and in my case without the bird's certainty of bei { 
able 
‘To recapture 
The first fine careless rapture.”’ 

Let me, therefore, give only such an outline of that 
arguinent (to which your present letter is a r | ly ils 
will make my rejoinder to this reply so clear as to fail 
of anybody’s misapprehension 

I. Lhold that the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend 
ments have so thoroughly changed the former relation 
between the national government and the states thut 
whereas, under the original Constitution, the states ad 
ministered the right of suffrage as they chose, without 
restriction by that Constitution, vet this instrument, as 
how amended, directly conters the right of sullrave on 
all citizens of the United States, and forbids the states 
to deny or abridge this right. 

A great lawyer from Rhode Island said to me a few 
days ago, se: The people of the United Stutes heve not 
‘*vet begun to realize that they no longer live under 
‘‘ the same sort of government as before the war.” He 
said this in direct allusion to the recent constitutional 
transfer by the states to the United States of th 
American citizen’s charter or title-deed to suffrage. 

In other words, before the war, we were all in th 
habit of looking to the states as the fountain whence 
springs the legislative guarantee of suffrage; but the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments now bid ug to 
draw this guarantee from the deeper well of the Na- 
tional Constitution. 

Going to this Constitution, we find therein that * all 
| ** persons born or naturalized in the United States, and 
| se subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the 
| « United States, and of the states wherein they reside.” 
| Furthermore, we tind therein that ‘*‘ No state shall make 
‘* or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges 
‘for immunities of citizens of the United States.” 
What, then, logically follows from these provisions ? 
Why, as ‘*‘ all persons” (including women) are citizens; 








+s 





and as all citizens (including women) ure entitled to 
| what the Constitution styles ‘* privileges and immuni 
‘‘ties’’: andas no state (nor even the United States) can 
now deny or abridge these ‘‘ privileges and immunities 
which belong to all citizens (including women)—l have. 
then, only to prove that among these * privileges and 
‘‘immunities ”’ is the right of suffrage, and J shall have 
thereby proved that women, like other citizens, poss: 
the right of suffrage. 

Now, in my letter to Mr. Sumner I proved this I 
citing the very decision to which you have referred, 
namely, Justice Bushrod Washington’s in the Washing 
ton District Court, it being the unanimous opinion ot 
the Court that among these * privileges and immuni 
‘ties’? was ‘ to enjoy the elective franchise as regu 





i 
! 


‘* lated and established by the laws or constitution of 
‘*the state in which it is to be exercised.” 

Chancellor Kent, referring to this decision, talk 
precisely the same ground, and enumerates ani Lif 
these ‘‘ privileges and immunities” the right of sui 
frage. 

By this line of reasoning, I demonstrated that wo 
men, like other citizens, have the constitutional right o! 
suffrage. 

II. But I can prove the same point by an entirely 
different argument. You suy that ** privileges and im- 
‘‘munities”’ do not include the right of suffrage. f° 
the argument’s sake, grant it. Ido not need to bas 
the constitutional guarantee either of man’s or woman's 
franchise on the phrase ‘* privileges and lmmunitics.” 
I find an all-sufticient guarantee of the right of sufirag 
in the simple term ‘‘citizen.”’ 

The Supreme Court of the United States, im the 
Dred Scott decision, declared as follows : 

‘*Who, it may be asked, is a citizen ? What do the 
‘‘character and status of citizens import? Upon a 
‘‘ principle of etymology alone, the term citizen, as de- 
‘‘rived from ciritas, conveys the idea of connection o1 


‘‘jdentifieation with the slate or government, and a pai 


** ticipation in Us functions. gut, beyond this; there is 
** not, it is believed, to be found in the theories of 
‘writers on government, or in any actual « xperiment 
‘* heretofore tried, an exposith n of the term eitizen 


‘‘which has not been understood os conferring the cw 





‘* tual possession and enjoyme nt. or the perl et melt of 
‘acquisition and enjoyment, of au enti 

| on privileges, civil and politi al.” 

The above is the American idea of a cituten, 


| thoritatively declared by the sepreme tribunal of t) 
nation. 
Now, in the light of this decision, as woman 
citizen, (which you admit), it logically follows that, 
being a citizen, she is ‘fentitled to the actual poss 





| **sion and enjoyment, or the perfect right of wcqn 
| tion and enjoyment, of an entire equality of 
‘civil and political,” 

This line of reasoning, equally with the former, 1 
evitably demonstrates woman’s (and every other 





zen’s) constitutional right of suffrac: 
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Itt. Now, what are the chief points of difference be- 
tween these reasonings and your reply ? . 

One is, I hold that since the Constitution, by the new 
Amendments, has declared that ‘all persons ”’ (includ- 
ing women) are citizens, therefore the constitutional 
guarantee of a republican form of government to each 
stute requires the political equality of white males, ne- 
You deny this. 
Another is, I hold that the phrase ‘‘ privileges and 
includes ‘‘the right of suffrage ’’—as 
Justice Washington and Chancellor Kent long ago an- 
You deny this. 

Still another is, I hold that the new Amendments, in 
most explicit terms, forbid the state constitutions and 
laws either to deny or abridge the citizen’s right of suf- 
frage, but on the contrary guarantee to every citizen 
the right of suffrage unabridged and unimpaired. You 
deny this. 

Finally another is, I hold that (by a decision of the 
Supreme Court) a citizen, in virtue of simple citizenship, 
You deny this. 

So let me go over these several differences in detail. 

[V. I will, therefore, give you my idea of a repub- 
lican form of government. You confess that the strong- 
est point of what you praise as a strong argument 1s, 
that the constitutionally declared citizenship of negroes 
and women presupposes and requires the politica] equal- 
ity of these and all other citizens as a condition precedent 
to a republican form of government. 

A debate as to what constitutes, or has constituted, 
or ought to constitute, a republican form of govern- 
ment, would be largely a battle about the meaning of 
words. I freely admit that our fathers, when they 
wrote the original Constitution, supposed that even 
with negro slavery, and with a limited white suffrage, 
and with no constitutional definition of a citizen, and 


eroes, and women. 
‘* immunities ” 


nounced. 


possesses the right of suffrage. 


with nothing but state pride and prejudice to foster the 
franchise of the few in preference to the many, were 
nevertheless establishing (as they thought) a republican 
But I deny that the constitu- 
tional gyarantee of a republican form of government to 
each state is to be limited in our day to the same nar- 
row meaning which our fathers gave to it a century ago. 
No. It takes more to constitute a republican form of goy- 
ernment now than it did then. For, as Tennyson said 
of England, so we can say of America, that it is a land 


form of government. 


‘* Where Freedom broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent.” 

You are wrong when, in speaking of the early times, 
you say, ‘‘ If the States were republican then, they are 
‘*republican now.’’ On the contrary, if the states should 
be no more republican now than they were then, they 
would not have republicanism enough to justify the 
hame. 

For instance, suppose the Virginian negroes in 
Jefferson’s time had gone to him and said, ‘‘ You have 
‘*adopted a National Coystitution which guarantees to 
‘* Virginia a republican form of government. Give us, 
‘* therefore, our freedom and suffrage; for a republican 
‘‘form of government requires that we, too, like 
‘*vou, should be enfranchised.” The answer would 
have been, *‘No, we consider that we can keep our 
‘*neeroes, not only disfranchised, but in slavery, and 
‘*still have a republican form of government.” But 
suppose the Virginian negroes of to-day should be 
suddenly disfranchised and remanded to slavery by the 
Richmond Legislature. What then ? Why, I would 
wager a thousand ducats that I could name a United 
States Senator from Wisconsin who would make the 
Senate Chamber ring with a fiery and eloquent demand 
upon the Federal government to reach out the arm of 
its authority into Virginia to guarantee to that state 
‘*a republican form of government.” 

Have I not a recollection of a passionate and brave 
speech of yours, made in your own city of Milwaukee, 
in which you were applauded to the echo for demand- 
ing the negro’s right to vote, and in which you de- 
nounced the pretended republicanism of a government 
which denied to any class of its citizens their political 
rights ? I submit to your fine appreciation of just 
views the unanswerable proposition that if a republican 
form of government in this country now requires the 
participation of the negro, it equally requires the par- 
ticipation of woman. In other words, it requires the 
equal participation of all classes of citizens. Any other 
republicanism is a sham, and you ought not abet it. 

VY. I now re-assert, in order more fully to prove, 
that the phrase which guarantees to citizens their 
‘* privileges and immunities” includes among these,and 
as the chief of these, ‘‘the right of suffrage.” I have 
already said that Justice Washington and Chancellor 
Kent held this view. Let me add also that the Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts long ago corroborated 
the same. 

But, kicking against the pricks, you say, ‘‘In both 
‘* the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, suffrage 
‘*is spoken of as a right, not a privilege.”” You mean 
by this that ‘‘ the right of suffrage’ is something out- 
side of ‘* privileges and immunities.” But here, as be- 
fore, you are at disagreement with higher authorities 
than yourself. Justice Bradley of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in a late decision, says: 
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‘* What are the privileges and immunities of citizens 
‘fof the United States ? Are they not also rights ?”’ 

I set the judge’s decision against the lawyer’s plea ! 

furthermore, if you do not think with these wise 
judicial minds that the phrase ‘‘ privileges and immuni- 
“ties” includes “the right of suffrage,’ what then 
does that phrase mean, and why was it recently intro- 
duced a second time into the Constitution ? Lest you 
should fail to give a good answer to this question, [ will 
transcribe for you the answer made to it by one of 
your brethren at the bar, Mr. A. G. Riddle, of Wash- 
ington, who says: 

** One consideration alone is absolutely conclusive of 
‘‘this argument, and from it escape is impossible. 
‘**Persous born or naturalized in the United States 
‘‘and subject to the jurisdiction thereof,’ were already 
‘‘in the full and compiete enjoyment of every privilege 
‘‘and immunity known to our political system, except 
‘*the elective franchise, and its correlative the right to 
‘* hold office. The only difference between the natura- 
‘lized and unnaturalized individual is this right of 
‘voting. I prey our opponents to tell us, then, what is 
‘* conferred by this first section of this wonderful arti- 
‘‘cle, if it be not these rights? Nothing else remained 
‘that it could confer ; and this view alone silences 
‘‘cavil, even. If this section does not confer or 
‘* ouarantee the exercise of the elective franchise, then 
‘fat infinite pains have we mined among the founda- 
‘*tions of our marvelous structure, and have deposited 
‘there as one of them an utter sham, full of the 
‘emptiness of nothing. Let him escape this who 
‘* may.” 

I reécho Mr. Riddle, and say, Mr. Carpenter, you 
cannot escape it ! 

VI. Let me now show that American citizens, instead of 
looking as heretofore to the several state constitutions 
or laws for the right of suffrage, must henceforth look 
for this right only to the Constitution of the United 
States. This great instrument, as newly amended, has 
received within itself, by voluntery surrender from the 
states in ratifying these new Amendments, the power 
heretofore possessed by the states alone over the right 
of suffrage. Before the adoption of these Amendments, 
you yourself were first a citizen of Wisconsin and so by 
implication of the United States ; but since their adop- 
tion, you are now primarily a citizen of the United 
States, and thereby of the state wherein you reside. 
Before their adoption, your state could give or with- 
hold your right of suffrage ; but since their adoption, 
the Constitution gives to you this right beyond the 
power of your state to deny or abridge it. The two 
Amendments are doubly explicit on this point, for the 
Fourteenth says, ‘‘ No state shall make or enforce any 
‘*law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities 
‘fof citizens of the United States’”—among which (as 
Ihave shown) is the right of suffrage ; and the Fif- 
teenth, instead of the round-about expression ‘* privi- 
‘*leges and immunities,” uses the direct and point-blank 
phrase, ‘‘the right of citizens of the United States to 
‘* 7900," 

Do you think I attach too much importance ‘to my 

deduction from the phrase ‘privileges and immuni- 
‘ties ?” Let me, then, quote a decision of Chief Jus- 
tice Brown of Georgia. In speaking of these ‘ privi- 
‘* leoes and immunities,” he says: 
‘¢ Whatever they may be, they are protected against 
all abridgment by legislation. Whether the ‘ privi- 
‘leges and immunities’ of the citizen embrace political 
‘rights, including the right to hold office, I need not 
‘now inquire. If they do, that right is guaranteed 
alike by the Constitution of the United States and of 
Georgia, and is beyond the control of the legisla- 
‘* ture.” 

So, then, in the light of this decision, there is no mis- 
taking the fact that the citizen’s ‘privileges and 
‘‘immunities” (including the mght to vote, and to 
hold office) have been so solidly settled by the new 
Amendments as to be beyond denial or abridgment by 
the states. 

If now you ask me, Have the states no function at all 
as to suffrage? I answer yes. The states have now 
precisely the same function as to suffrage which they 
had before the adoption of the new Amendments,except 
the one mischievous power to deny or abridge it. Once 
the states assumed the right to deny or abridge it ; but 
they voluntarily gave up this assumption when they 
lately joined in ratifying a constitutional provision 
against such denial and abridgment by any state. The 
states, therefore, while they cannot deny or abridge, 
may regulate and qualify the right of suffrage ; they 
may say at what age citizens may vote ; they may fix 
the times and manner of holding elections ; they may 
prescribe as qualifications, for instance, intelligence 
or property, though I hope they never will do so ; but 
they cannot lay any qualification which, in the nature of 
things, cannot be attained by the person on whom it is 
laid—as, for instance, to require that a negro should be- 
come white, or a woman become a male—for, to fix 
such a condition would be, not to qualify the right of 
suffrage, but to deny it altogether. 

If now you should say that, according to my reason- 
ing, the right of suffrage belongs not only to men and 
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women, but also to children, I admit it. Citizenship 
(including the right of suffrage), is conferred at birth. 
Itisabirthright. But as with certain other birthrights, 
the exercise of the right of suffrage is reserved till its 
possessor becomes of age. Other birthrights are held 
in reserve still longer. For instance, our orators are in 
the habit of flattering school-children by saying? it is 
every American boy’s birthright to be eligible for Re- 
presentative, or Senator, or President ; and yet, to be 
Representative he must wait till he is twenty-five ; to 
be Senator, till thirty ; and to be President, till thirty- 
five. Moreover, the Constitution guarantees that the 
citizen’s ‘‘right to bear arms shall not be enfringed” ; 
but this provision does not prove that this same citizen, 
while yet an infant, may play with gunpowder, or 
handle muskets, or draw swords. 

A citizen possesses all his rights of citizenship from 
birth ; but some of these rights, like the right to bear 
arms, he does not exercise till the military age; others, 
hike the right to vote, and to possess inherited property. 
till the legal age ; and others still, like the holding of 
the higher offices of state, till a yet wiser age. 

VII. I now show that a citizen (whether man or wo- 
man) by virtue of simple citizenship (and with nothing 
else as his or her credentials) possesses constitutionally 
the right of suffrage. What isa citizen? Let me re- 
call to you, in answer, some of the citations in my let- 
ter to Mr. Sumner. . 

Grant White says, ‘‘A citizen is a person who has 
‘‘certain political rights, and the word is properly 
‘‘used only toimply or suggest the possessor of those 
‘‘rights.”’ 

Noah Webster says that ‘‘a citizen is a person, na- 
‘tive or naturalized, who has the privilege of voting 
‘* for public officers, and who is qualified to fill offices in 
‘** the gift of the people.” 

Worcester says that ‘‘a citizen is an inhabitant of a 
‘republic who enjoys the rights of a citizen or free 
‘*man, and who has a right to vote for public officers, 
‘fas a citizen of the United States.” 

Bouvier’s Law Dictionary, which gives the legal mean- 
ing of the word, says that ‘‘a citizen is one who, under 
‘* the Constitution and laws of the United States has a 
‘‘right to vote for Representatives to Congress and 
‘* other public officers, and who is qualified to fill offices 
‘*in the gift of the people.” 

Turning from the lexicographers to the publicists, I 
find Thorbecke saying that ‘the right of citizenship 
‘*is the right of voting in the government of the loeal, 
‘* provincial, or national community of which one is a 
‘*member.” 

Turning to the courts, I quote the Supreme Court of 
Kentucky, which declares that ‘‘No one can be inthe 
‘correct sense of the term a citizen of a state who is 
‘‘not entitled, upon the terms prescribed by the 
‘* institutions of the state, to all the rights and _ privi- 
‘‘leges conferred by these institutions upon the highest 
‘* classes of society.” 

Finally, I will repeat a declaration which I have al- 
ready adduced from the Supreme Court of the United 
States, as follows: ‘‘ Who, it may be asked, is a citizen ? 
‘*. .. Upona principle of etymology alone, the term 
‘‘citizen,as derived from civi/as, conveys the idea of 
‘* connection or identification with the state or govern- 
**ment, and a participation in its functions. There is 
**not an exposition of the term citizen which has not 
‘* been understood as conferring the actual possession 
‘‘and enjoyment, or the perfect right of acquisition and 
‘‘enjoyment, of an entire equality of privileges, civil 
‘** and political.”’ 

Now these citations prove that a citizen, by virtue of 
simple citizenship, has the right of suffrage. 

So, having admitted (as you gallantly do) that wo- 
man is a citizen, you have by this admission put it 
out of your power to deny to her the political rights 
which the literary critics, the learned lexicographers, 
the international law-writers, the state courts, and the 
Supreme Court of the United States have unanimously 
conferred upon her by virtue of her citizenship ! 

VIL. One part of your argument is inconsistent with 
another. You tell me that the Constitution must be 
judged according to the intent of its framers, and that 
as these framers did not intend to enact woman suffrage, 
therefore woman suffrage is not enacted. And yet you 
say that if the Fourteenth Amendment had stopped with 
the first section, then ‘‘the right of all citizens, black and 
‘‘white, male and female, would have been secured.” 
But, suppose it had stopped there; this stoppage would 
not have been with the intent to secure woman sultfrace. 
How, then, according to your theory, could this first 
section of the Amendment have secured woman suffrage 
without the existence of an intent to do so? Your 
logic is like the self-consuming monster in the fairvy- 
tale, that opened two mouths which gnawed at and de- 
voured each other. 

IX. But in admitting that, if the Fourteenth 
Amendment had stopped with the first section, it would 
secure both negro and female suffrage, you have ad- 
mitted away your whole case, and proven all I claim. 
Interpreting the Constitution as you say I must—that 
is, according to the intent—I hold that the Fourteenth 
Amendment does stop with the first section ; or, in 
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other words, that it practically no longer contains the 
second ; for the second has been rendered null and 
void by the Fifteenth Amendment. Reasoning from 
the intent, this is as plain as a sign-post. The intent 
of the second section has given place to the entirely 
different and far nobler intent of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment. It was the intent of the second section to say 
to the rebel states, ‘‘If your black citizens remain 
‘‘unenfranchised, you shall suffer a loss of your repre- 
‘‘sentation in Congress.” I spent a whole winter, be- 
fore eighty lyceums, denouncing the infamy of that 
clause—infamous because, under it, there seemed a 
prospect that the southern whites, who had been 
rebels, would trample under foot the southern blacks, 
who had been loyalists—a revenge which the ex-slave- 
holders were then apparently willing to purchase at 
the paltry price of a diminished representation in a 
government which they despised. But then came the 
Mifteenth Amendment forever prohibiting that possible 
crime. This Amendment said to those states, ‘*‘ Your 
‘*black @itizens shall never be disfranchized—no, not 
‘‘though you are willing to purchase their disfranchise- 
‘‘ment by an abridgment of your power in Congress.” 
Now you can easily see that, since the adoption of the 
Fifteenth Amendment, there is no possible way by 
which the rebel states could avail themselves of the 
seeming and damnable opportunity which the second 
section of the Fourteenth gave to them to strangle the 
citizenship of the negroes. The intent of the Fifteenth 
Amendment thus renders nugatory—it chills and kills 
—the intent of the second section of the Fourteenth— 
just exactly as the permission for the continuance of 
the slave-trade till 1808 has been null and void ever 
since that year. So, judging as you say I must, by 
the ** intent,” [force upon you, from your own premises, 
the irresistible conclusion that the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment no longer contains, in vital foree, that baleful 
second section which, you say, if omitted from it, 
would leave to the purified remainder the beneficent 
function of enfranchising all citizens, ‘‘ white and 
black, male and female.” Held to your own logic, 
out of your own mouth you are condemned. : 

X. There is an ingenious and plausible yet fallacious 
sentence in your letter which I single out to speak of 
by itself, lest, if left unanswered, it should prove a pit- 
fall to catch the unwary. You say: 

‘Tt is evident'that a state had the power after the adop- 
‘‘tion of the Fourteenth Amendment to exclude a por- 
‘* tion of its citizens from the right to vote, from which 
‘‘it follows that such right is not one of the ‘ privileges 
‘‘and immunities’ which the first section declares no 
‘* state shall abridge.” 

The answer to this istwo-fold : first, whatever power 
a state had before the adoption of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments, to withhold the right of suf- 
frage from its citizens, the moment these Amendments 
were adopted this power ended, for the citizen’s right of 
suffrage then became forever fixed by the National Con- 
stitution beyond the possibility of the states to deny or 
abridge it; second, by your own admission, it is only 
the second section of the Fourteenth Amendment that 
gives any right toa state to disfranchise its citizens, 
and by your own doctrine of intent the Fifteenth 
Amendment was adopted for the express purpose of 
nullifying the apprehended effect of that second sec- 
tion. | 


sé 


XI. But whatever power you think the Fourteenth 
Amendment gives to a state to disfranchise a certain 
class of ‘‘male citizens,’”’ no such disfranchisement 
could thereby attach to female citizens. Justice McKay 
of Georgia, in speaking of the constitution of his own 
state, says: 

‘The rights of the people of this state, white and 
‘black, are not granted to them by the constitution 
‘thereof. The object and effect of that instrument is 
‘* not to give, but to restrain, deny, regulate, and guaran- 
‘tee rights. And all persons recognized by that con- 
‘* stitution as citizens of the state have equal legal and 
‘* political rights, except as otherwise expressly declur- 
" on” 

This is a principle which applies to the Constitution 
of the United States as well as to that of any particu- 
lar state. Since the adoption of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, all persons recognized in the Constitution as cit- 
izens of the United States, and whose right of suffrage 
is therein guaranteed, are entitled to the enjoyment of 
this right except as the Constitution itself shall other- 
vise ‘*expressly deciare.’”’ Now, although the Four- 
teenthAmendment by an express declaration foreshadow- 
ed the possible disfranchisement of certain ‘‘ male citi- 
‘** zens,” yet, as it made no such ‘ express declaration” 
concerning female citizens, it could not possibly imply, 
or hint, or suggest, or tolerate the disfranchisement of 
wornan., 

XL. You think the Fourteenth Amendment gives to a 
state ‘*the power to exclude a portion of its citizens” 
(meaning thereby its males) ‘‘from the right of suf- 
‘‘frage.” Why do you say a portion ? What portion ? 
If a portion, then the whole. There is no prescribed 
stopping-place. Do you pretend to say that an Amend- 
ment which begins by declaring that ‘‘no state shall 
‘‘make or enforce any law which shall abridge the priv 





‘‘jleges or immunities of citizens of the United States, 
could then, in the next breath, constitutionally disfran- 
This is absurd. And 
this absurdity is an additional reason for the absolute 


chise all its male citizens ? 


necessity of including among ‘ privileges and immuni- 
‘ties’ the right of suffrage, otherwise the Constitution 
would present the disorganizing spectacle of building 
up the citizen’s rights with one hand only to tear them 
down with the other. 

XII. But if the right of suffrage be included in 
‘‘ privileges and immunities” (as I have shown it to be), 
then no state can possibly possess what you call ‘* the 
‘* power to exclude a portion of its citizens from the 
‘rioht of suffrage,” because, in so excluding them, it 
would be thereby depriving them of certain of their 
‘* privileges and immunities ”—-and this the Constitu- 
tion expressly forbids the states to do. 

XIV. I fancy that about the very time you were pen- 
ning to me your letter, our mutual friend, Gen. Butler 
—who is an older, I‘do not say a better, lawyer than 
yourself—was uttering to an applauding Massachusetts 
audience the following words, which could not be more 
pat to my purpose if he had foreseen that I wanted 
them as a counterpoise to yours : 

‘* Upon the best examination I could give I came to 
‘the conclusion that the Constitution of the United 
States has granted to women the right of suffrage as 
against all state laws whatever. I have no doubt 
‘as to their right to vote, be voted for, and be 
appointed to office under the Constitution and laws 
of the Commonwealth.” 

XV. The closing line in your letter—the snapping 
end of your whip—is, that the courts, when they come 
directly to pass wpon woman’s constitutional claim to 
suffrage under the new Amendments, will take your 
view instead of mine. But on the very day when I 
received your | ter, 1 received the text of a decision 
by Chief Justice Howe of Wyoming, upholding my 
view and overthrowing yours. Iam proud and pleased 
to point to the fact that the very first time a court has 
spoken on this subject, it has judicially vindicated my 
proposition that the National Constitution is a title-deed 
to woman’s franchise, anything in the state constitu- 
tions or laws to the contrary notwithstanding. I quote 
this late, wise,and just judgment—and from a Chief Jus- 
tice—as follows: ‘*‘ Under the Fourteenth Amendment, 
‘“women should enjoy the same civil and political rights as 
‘Care vouchsafed lo men—if that Amendment means 
‘‘ what it says, and the language is clear and unambig- 
‘yous. The Amendment in question says, ‘ All per- 
‘‘sons born or naturalized in the United States, and 
‘‘ subject tothe jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the 
‘United States and of the state wherein they reside. 
‘¢*No gtate shall make or enforce any law which shall 
‘‘abridge the privileges and immunities of citizens of 
‘*the United States, nor shall any state deprive any 
‘‘person of life, hberty, or property without due pro- 
‘‘cess of law, nor deny to any person within its juris- 
‘* diction the protection of the laws.’ Few people will 
‘¢be found so idiotic as to assume that women are not 
‘‘¢nersons.” Their personality is made manifest every- 
‘where, and always. The most distinguished jurists 
‘‘have decided that citizenship and the right to partic- 
‘‘ipate in public affairs are inseparable, and that the 
‘‘ one cannot exist without the other. The legal mean- 
‘ting of the word ‘citizen’ isa person (in the United 
‘‘States) who, under the Constitution and laws, has a 
‘¢yioht to vote and to hold oflice. ‘The Amendment in 
‘question affirms that all persons born or naturalized 
‘‘in the United States shall be entitled to the immuni- 
‘‘ties of cilizens. Women are persons ; therefore they 
‘‘should be entitled to all the privileges of citizenship. 
‘‘Tt has, however, been urged against this theory tha 
‘¢Congress had no intention of enfranchising women 
‘when the above was passed. But no principle of 
‘‘statutory construction is better settled than that 
‘words shall be taken in their natural and ordi- 
‘‘nary sense and meaning, and that the intention of the 
‘‘law-makers is to be learned from such usual meaning 
‘‘of the words employed. If Congress intended to en- 
‘‘franchise women, that intention is clearly manifest 
‘in the Amendment in question. If not, why was not 
‘¢the word ‘male’ used so as to exclude the female sex ? 
‘‘Tf Congress intended to exclude women from the 
‘‘rights of citizenship, how is that intention to be prov- 
‘‘en ? Certainly not by the terms of the Amendment, 
‘‘ for these terms are unambiguousand clear. And, as 
‘*has been said, the language, if plain, must be taken in 
‘‘its ordinary acceptation, as conclusive with respect to 
‘‘the intention of the law-making power.” 

Swiltly succeeding the publeation of the above judi- 
cial decision, the following announcement appeared 
in the Washington correspondence of the New York 
Herald: 

‘* WasSmINnGTON, Sept. 24, 1871. 

‘‘Judge Underwood, United States District Judge 
‘‘for Virginia, transmitted a letter in which he says he 
‘‘feels very confident the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
‘‘Amendments of the United States Constitution, to- 
‘‘ vether with the enforcement act of May 30, 1871, have 
‘‘seeuted the right to vote tothe female citizens of 


‘* Virginia as fully as they are now exercised and en- 
‘joved by male citizens.” 
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which IT hope will not prove unfounded, namely, that 
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Justice Bradley, of the Supreme Court of the United 
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states, has privat ly di clared, 1 very ¢ mphatic terms, 
that the Constitution, as now amended, guarantees suf 
frage to women. 

AVI. There is a sunbeam in your letter which I bor 
row to adda little luster to mine. | mean \ rank and 


‘ 
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Ssagacious statement ** that female sullrace is demanded 


‘both by principle and a wise regard for the public 


erood?” Do you say by } rinciple ? What, then, i 


the prineipl Which demands fetuale 
any other than the self-same principle which d 
male suffrage ? And what is that principle? It is the 
one great principle of self-government which 1 have il- 


lustrat: d In MV argument rst to Mr. Sumi rand now 


to yourself{—the principle of republican equality—the 
principle by which all citizens have equal rights of cit 
izenship—the principle which makes the ‘ privileges 
‘and immunities ” of all citiz ns (among which is suf- 
frage) the same to all—the principle by which citizen 


ship, in its very signification as determined by the Su 
preme Court, demands the equal participation of all cit- 
izens in the functions of government—the principle, in 


short, by which the Constitution TAKES all persons cll he 


zens, end which gives to all citizens the right of suffrac 


and which thus guarantees the coustitutional right of 
suffrage equally to white men, to ne eroes, and towomen. 
all these being citizens. In view of this principle, and of 
your confession that female sultrag is dl manded by it, 
and also by the publie cood, Lam filled with equal sur- 
prise and regret that you have lent your senatorial 
name to a double indictuient against the Constitution of 
your country, first as violating the fundamental prin- 
ciple of political equality, and second tuS arraved in) 
hostility against the welfare of the Republhe, 

In conclusion, I reeiprocate in full measure the kind- 
ly feeling with which you honor me, and subseribe my 
self with equal friendliness, 

Your fraternal antagonist, 
Turopore Trvron 
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Many of our Western exchanves predict low prices for 
corn and pork. In some journals hiteen cents a bushe} for 
corn and three cents per pound tor pork are indicated as the 
probable prices which the Western farmers will reeeive for 
their products next year. The Cc p leos by token no coo 
fortune for the Western farmer. The Western farmer. un 
cer the high tariff system, will be made to exchange two 


‘ 


pounds of pork for a vard of calico, and will reecive less 
than three yards of calico for a bushel ot corn. How 
will the Western farmer stand levislation which 


long 
produces 
such aresult? Prior to the war the South was the ehief 


customer of the West for mules, horses, hows, bacon. wheat. 
flour, lard and many other articles. Year by year, as the 
* free labor farming system” expands at the. South. the 
Southern consumption of Western produets will grow less. 


During the war the government became the ¢erea! purchaser 
of Western products. At the close of the war, exhausted. 
the South purchased heavily from the West throueh sheer 
necessity, exchanging more than the value of her cotton 
plo juction for the mecessaries of life, (sradu ills the South 
is recuperating, buying year by yeur less of corn, mules 
horses, pork, and all manner of Western agricuitural pro 
ducts, What prosperity can the West expect in future un 
der the high raritl system of the North. W ith the eApan hon 
of the “small tarm system in the South, made imperarir ely 
fadical legislation ?—Awgusta (U'a.) Chroné 

The foregoing extract iinplie liy PerPrels pole ntvas a nation 
al misfortune. We shall all have so much to eat. so iuch 
meat and vrain that we shall suiler from (fembarras de riches- 
ses, Even the war seems to have hed its eredit side, lt 
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made an outlet for Western produ len died and women 
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sighed, but farmers mace moncy. Corn at fiftcen cents a 
bushel and pork at three cents a pound ought to be a bless 
ing, and yet, paradoxical as it seems, the difficulty of getting 
merchandise in exchange may make abundance valueless to 
the farmer, however infinite ly pre lous it might be to half 
fed millions who live in cities far away from fields overtiow 
ing with fatness and granaries bursting with excess, That 
is avery rudiment iry condition of civiliz ition which ca rhe! 
equalize the cost of prime necessirics So as to make them 
terchangeable, and whiah creates artificial necessity in the 
midst of plenty. Europe, owing to atmospheric causes and 
the accidents of war, sutfers for food. The British and 
French crops are both short. Bat Europe has count) 
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values in useful manutactures 


plethora—yet neither can relieve her own wants nor partake 


of the other’s superabund ice, (an the i" ! re Ot) 
vincing argument for tree trade—tor the untrammeled p 
duction by either section of those commodities whicu are 
most in accordant ewith the renius and local conditions of 
the people. Another anda purely home moral, appiicatl 
to ourselves only, may be drawn irom this ca! amity of a 
shockingly good bh rvest, The monstrou absurdity of corn 
at fifteen cents a bushel in the West, end at seventy-five 
cents on the s aboard, tour-lifths of the w price tor mere 
transport. Think of that, Master Brook 
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PANTARCHY. 
MY RESPECTS TO MR. BOUCHER, AGAIN. 


IT shall not attempt to compete with Mr. Boucher in his 
elephantine playfulness, but shall confine my remarks to a 
Mr. Boucher objects 
to my saying that I odject, and I propound. As this is, how- 
ever, exactly what I mean, when i say it, and as he, in the 


few words applicable to his argument. 


exercise Of his role as teacher, has not seen fit to tell me 
what | may say, I shall probably subside into silence, for 
fear of going wrong, aftcr this last eflort to pat him a little 
rigit on some points in the few words I may now indite (1 
hope that word isn’t wrong, is it?) 

[ made a mistake, it seems, in supposing that Mr. Boucher 
Used the phrase Sovereignuty-of-the-Individual in the technical 
sense of the only writers on social science who have ever de- 
fined and employed it, inclusive of the well known and pro- 
found thinker, Afr. Warren, who first introduced it, and 
gave it currency in the world. He tells us now that he used 
it in a new sense of his own, or rather in a vulgar and 
abused and abusive sense borrowed from the ignorant mis- 
apprehenders and maligners of Mr. Warren’s idea, and 
ubusive of the great and intelligent class who adopt and hold 
the doctrine of the Sovereignty of the Individual as their so- 
cial religion; that he has done, in a word, with this technicality 
of a new doctrine precisely what Mr. Tilton has done with 
Free Love ; that instead of resorting to those who believe the 
doctrine and have cautiously and scientifically defined it, 
and cast it on the world, he has preferred to resort to the 
vulvar, prejudiced and uninformed opponents of the doc- 
trine, and to adopt their definition. 

But there isthis degree of fairness in Mr, Tilton that there is 
not in Mr. Boucher. He tells us, distinctly, to start with, 
that he looks to the vulgar for his meaning of words, and not 
to those who have originated, adopted and defined them, as 
part of the code of their lives ; while Mr. Boucher surrepti- 
tiously foists on his readers the vulgar misapprehension in- 
stead of the true and scientifically correct apprehension of a 
well-known and much used technicality. Certainly, had I, 
for one, suspected this igaorance, or trick, or license of 
genius, for it might be any one of the three, I should not 
have been betrayed into this discussion, but I was all the 
more deceived in Mr. Boucher’s case, because I Know that 
he claims to be a social scientist, and not a merely popu- 
lur and surface writer; and because he really has some 
rightful claims to that character; although I have the ar- 
rogance to think that he may with safety still go to school 
& While before he assumes, in any large way, to be my 
teacher; and | underscore the word my because there are 
very few persons as yet who have any profound or even 
adequate knowledge of social questions. 

I have no authority to restrain either Mr. Boucher or 
Mr. Tilton from resorting to these loose and popular mean- 
ings of terms which have a precise and definite meaning in 
the mouths of those who adept the same words as descrip- 
tious of themselves and their beliefs, put I thought that I 
had aright &@ object and lv stete my objections, and I think so 
still. 

I was, I say, betrayed into the assumption that Mr. 
Boucher knew and was dealing with the scientific and really 
all-important meaning of the doctrine of the Sovereignty of 
the Individual, since he proposes to be treating his subject 
scientifically. Nor was there any arrogance in this assump- 
tion. Mr. Warren and myself are the only writers of books 
on the subject, and the only ones who ever gave the term a 
definition. The term is as characteristic of Mr. Warren’s con- 
tribution to Social Science, as Unism, Duism and Trinism, 
or Integralism, are of mine. I think Mr. Warren might even 
object to a writer’s adopting this phrase for some other and 
contradicting conception, on the general equities of the law 
which prohibits any one from appropriating the trade mark 
of another merchant (in ideas); but, not to put too fine a 
point upon it, | doobject (must still be allowed the phrase, 
though Mr, Boucher objects to my objecting), 1 do object to 
his using a settled technicality of a science which he is at- 
tempting to teach, not only in an untechnical sense, without 
notice, but also in the sense of theuntaught misapprehenders 
and falsifiers of the doctrine. 

Mr. Boucher thinks it arrogant that I should have assumed 
that he was term in the sense which Mr. 
Warren, who introduced it, impressed upon it, and which I, 
who have voluminously expounded it in a work at one time 
extensively read, and from which, | have no doubt, Mr. 
Boucher either directly or indirectly derived no small part 

radical education, have still further defined and 
guarded. My apprehension of arrogance is that he, in 
quicily ignoring a social theory and doctrine which for 


using this 


of his 


twenty-five or thirty years has much occupied the public at- 
tention, and in assigning, without notice, his own meaning 
to one of the most distinctive technicalities of a school of 


thinkers quite his equals, to speak modestly, gives 
the better illustration of that” essential quality. 
A writer should have achieved a very high position 


before he could reasonably hope to put the stamp 
of his genius on aterm in that manner, adverse to the 


technical meaning which brouyvht it into use, and with 


] occurs with persons who claim to teach and profess to un- 


Wuich it had alreacy uCQ tired an extensive currency. The 
unconscious arrogance which crops out s@ innocently is 
usually the genuine article, and couples naturally with the 
mistake of taking for arrogance that simply well assured 
confidence which comes of thorough inv. stigation and the 
consciousness of complete familiarity with a subject, and 
which is entirely compatible with great modesty. 

Bur Mr. Borcher now understand us (Mr. 
Warren and myself), and quite unconsciously again he now 
takes to telling us whut we mean. We may, he says, ‘* have 
gone to seed,’ and have carried the doctrine of the Sover- 
eignty of the Individual tn Ais sense of the term (“as a general 
principle applicable, to a large degree, to the people gener- 


claims to 


ally of the present age, and particularly as a characteristic 
of the peopie of this country ’’) farther out, and farther on, 
Now he defines the same thing as 
selfishness ” and credits Mr. Warren 
and myself at the most with the possibility that we may be 
these 


than anybody else. 


é 


and ‘* hogyishness,”’ 


the most prominent teachers und illustrators of 
characteristics. 

This misapprehension, if it be such, and misrepresenta- 
tion, if otherwise, is a worthy brother to Mr. Tilton’s 
characterization of Fiee Love, the holiest religion of some of 
his best neighbors, best by his own admissions on the sub- 
ject, as ‘‘ promiscuity ” and “ filthiness.”’ 

It is a tedious business to undertake the education of 
people who think they know, and yet who falsely represent 
what they profess to represent. I have made some effort, 
however, to enlighten Mr. Tilton on the meaning of free 
love, and will spend a like exeriion now on Mr, Boucher 
with reference to the Sovereignty of the Individual with its 
limitation, at one’s vien cost; and | presume that I shall not 
find it neeessary to continue the discussion, no matter what 
may follow. 

A vulgar and superficial misapprehension of great and 
beautiful doctrines, care.uliy defined by the best of thinkers, 
is something which cannot be prevented, but when all this 


derstand, it is something still more sd. And I have little 
hope or expectation of enlightening the parties directly in 
fault. I have usually found their pride of cpmion greater 
than their love of truth. But good often comes to the read- 
ers who act as bystanders to the discussion. 

What, then, is the doctrine ot the Sovereignty of the In- 
dividual scientifically limited,as repeatedly and cautio usly 
stated by Mr. Warren and myself, in Cefinitions challenging 
the criticism of the thinkers of the world? 

The naked term the Sovereignty of the Individual, 1s not 
safe from misapprehension, as we have said and shown, 
whence the necessity of the limitation, at one’s own cost. 
Even this I have found und rgoing another kind of misap- 
prehension. Some folks persist in thinking that it means, 
that a person is authorized to do any act whatsoever, pro- 
vided he is willing to take the risk of the consequences 
which may fall on himself. I have sometimes taken the 
liberty to modify it, as follows : The Sovereignty of the Indi- 
vidual, not at the cost of others; or, The Sovereignty of the 
Individual in all things short of encroachment. The shorter 
phrase, the-Sovereignty of the individual, is then, if used, to be 
understood as an abridgment merely of the full formula. 

Now, in this doctrine, so defined, there is, on the one 
hand, the chartered right of every human being to judge 
and decide upon the nature and propriety of his own actions, 
and to be the umpire and regulator of his own life, up to the 
limit afterward stated ; and, on the other hand, the peremp- 
tory inhibition of every encroachment, and the inculcation 
of a wholly new, or newly defined religion and chivairy of 
respect for the individual rights of all other individuals. It 
is an Ithurial’s sword, flashing both ways, and defending 
equally the rights, and prescribing the duties of all—the duty 
of deference to the rights of others. It is, in a word, the 
best thought out, the subilest and most far-reaching, the best 
defined, and the most truly admirative doctrine ever yet 
formulated in social science ; and, as I betore said, the abso- 
lute ideal basis of social order. I knew precisely what I said 
when I used that expression, and meant the whole of what 
the words contain. Mr. Boucuer says to this: ‘* Whew! it 
almost takes [away] one’s breath to repeat it.” The simple 
honesty or honest simplicity of his surprise is convincing 
proof that he really never has at all comprehended the mean. 
ing, hitherto, of the doctrine of which the Sovereignty of 
the Individual is the abridged expression. 

His innocence, on this ground, of the intention to misrep- 
resent, and the fact that he is unaware of this meaning of 
the term is further illustrated as follows; he still ends by 
saying: “I reaffirm my position and deny all this statement 
about it, taking the phrase ia any sense [in which| it may be 
used,” 

His position which he reaflirms is, then, that Mr. Warren’s 
and * hoggish- 


doctrine and mine is simply “selfishness” 


ness,” carried farther out than the prevalent selfishness and 
hoggishness of a selfish and hoggish age and generation— 
Pthe same thing, indeed, gone to seed. Of course it is not 
worth while to reply to such a criticism. And what he 
denies is thut the doctrine is the absolute ideal basis of social 
order, only ask, what could be more so? It is the charita- 
ble assumption that this reaffirmation and this denial were 
made in real ignorance of the true nature of the doctrine. 

I do not care to discuss further the question of the com- 
plexity ot truth. Itis« compler question, and it is some- 
what difficult to make my thought on the subject exactly 
intelligible, even to those who want to understand it-—lhope. 


lessiy so, I fear, tc make it understood by those who wish to 
obscure and misunderstand it. By a bold figure of speech 
I spoke of telling lies, as a necessary preliminary to telling 
the final truth. To an antagonist who takes me up literally 
[ have no reply to make, no defense to attempt. ‘* They 
that have ears to hear let them hear.” 

‘* Is it not true,’’ he asks, “as a matter of fact that, just 
as you have quoted me as stating, that the doctrine of tue 
Sovereignty of the Individual is predicated upon the theory, 
or rather the idea, that we are but individuals—that we are 
wholly selfish, and not at all social beings ?” Certainly 
not. A thousand times, no! Just the contrary, through 
and turough. The Sovereignty of the Individual, as just 
now explained, and as explained years ago in the works 
which Mr. Boucher should have read before venturing on 
this discussion, assumes sociability as the very subject it is 
to regulate, and regulates it precisely, teaching the new reli 

gion of deference tor the rights of all—and is pre-eminently 
the absolute ideal basis of social order. 

Mr. Boucher again says, if Ecleciicism is Integralisin, then 
we agree, etc. Yes, if. . 

He concludes, as follows : 

Now of Integralism. Integral means whole, the whole, 
don’tit? You say of it: *‘ Which means the wiiole stick, or 
‘the whole hoy’—which stops at no mean,”’ etc. Just so! 
The whole stick, the rotten part with the sound. Tue whole 
hog; the filth with the flesh, the entrails, bristles and all. 
Tue whole of all systems, theories and practicus whatever, 
the false parts with the true. My dear Mr. Andrews, whereia 
does growth, improvement, progress, any hope for humani- 
ty, cousist, if not in the r jection, the elimination of the bad 
and the false, and the election and adoption of but the good 
aud the true ? 

What is bad for one uge is good for another. Integralism 
rests on that perception. Rejection and elimination certai: - 
ly relatively to the individual case or purpose, but save for 
other uses what is rejected. As our friend is back on the 
hog question, I will tell him astory apropos of tue same. A 
lady friend once said to me of a mutual and highly-esteemed 
friend, and [ confess rather startling me, that “ he (the friend) 
is just like a hog,” resting a little on the animal; but then 
continuing, ‘* he is good, every bit of him. You can use 
him all up, even to the hoots and bristles.” 

This, then, is Integralism. 
will not be compassed by any flippant or commoa-plice 
criticism. It is, too, an all-important one, which will repay 
study. 1 would recommend to Mr. Boucher to make a se- 
rious effort to comprehend it.. 
¥ 


The idea is a deep one, and 


STEPHEN Peart ANDREWS. 


“OO > ee ee 


SPIRITUALISM AND SCIENCE. 


Mr. Crookes, the chemist, Mr. Huggins, the astronomer, 
and Mr. Sergeant Cox have taken the initiative in England 
in the investigation of the phenomena produced by or in the 
presence of Mr. Home, ‘‘ the great American medium,’ and 
they found themselves compelled to report in favor of the 
existence of a new force so connected with mind or the soul 
that they confer on it the name of Psychic. They published 
the results of their investigations in the London Quarterly 
Journal of Science, which says in a note: ‘It argues ill for 
the boasted freedom of opinion among scientific men that 
they have so long refused to institute a scientific investiga 
tion into the existence and nature of facts asserted by so 
many competent and credible witnesses, and which they are 
freely invited to examine when and where they please.”’ 

Mr. Sellers, the President of the Philadelphia Franklin 
Institute, who professes to have some special knowledge of 
“magic” or “ the biack art,’ criticises the learned scientific 
experts, and throws duubt upog their competency and the 
sufficiency of their tests. He does not, however, seem to 
speak with great confidence or authority on the subject. 
When the scientific men begin to form parties for and 
against on this occult subject, we shall probably begin to get 
at a sufficiently prolonged and varied inve,tigution to settle 
the mi&tter finally. S. P. A. 


, 


EXTRACTS. 








[ transfer with pleasure, to my limited columns, the fol- 
lowing extracts from along and vigorous article by Mrs. 
Mary $8. Hesarp, of Rochester, N. Y., published in the 
National Standard, September 16. Mrs. Hebard has, I 
know, much more to say on the radical enfranchisement of 
woman, and it is to be hoped that she will not hide her tal- 
ent in a napkin. BS. F. A. 


.--- The world is oppressed with masculinity. The mascu- 
line element is now the conservative element. The mass of 
men seek to repress ail high expression of ube feminine prin- 
ciple ; they seek to keep alive a condition that makes the 
weakness and dependence of woman keep measured trad 
with their own sensuality. Men svil the waters of life, then 
force the generations to drink, 


---.So long as woman consents to be controlled by a power 
less Virtuous than herself, evils will exist; so jong as woman 
consents to be the scavenger of the masculine element, so long 
will crime be perpetuateu; so long as she continues to be the 
mother of diseased spiritual and physical organizations, so 
long will she continue to be the commisariat of hei] ! 


.... War, rapine ang sensuality, the triune d«mons of the 
past and present, are the legitimate creations of the active 
forces of the musculine period. When a piece of property 
is ublaze, and likely to be destroyed, men rush and sing the 
bells loudly until the midnight is alive wiih activity ; but 
when a sister soul is sinking down, down to perdition, who 
is on hand to save ” 
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..-. Those members of society are the most corrupt who 
are the most satisfied with existing conditions. Individually 
they are not to be blamed, for their perceptions being dark- 
ened, they know not that they have ever drawn, and are 
now drawing, their sustenance from corrupt fountains. 

....When the Angel of Progress rolls away the stone from 
the sepulchre where the love principle lies entombed, then 
will burst upon the world the resurrection morn. Already 
there are signs of breaking day. Those who are standing 
upon the watch-towers of thought tell us that a star has 
arisen which betokens dawn, and which will guide woman 
to a holier destiny; and that star proclaims the rising of that 
sun of intelligence whose rays will drink up the damp and 
the dew, and dispel the chill and the mould that has gather- 
ed over earth through the long dark night of the masculine 
rule. And as this sun of righteousness arises and ushers in 
the eternal morning, the thinkers and the workers will be 
aroused to a sublime activity, and the chasm between ignor- 
ance and real knowledge will be bridged, that sorrowing, 
suffering humanity may walk fearlessly to the kingdom of 
the gods. The nuptials of the ages will then be solemnized. 
All of value in the masculine age will have been preserved 
and carried forward to quicken and vitalize the active forces 
of subsequent periods. The masculine and feminine forces 
having by and through sad experience thrown off their im- 
perfections and weaknesses, they will, as Wisdom and Love, 
be joined in holy wedlock, and the millennial age will be 
the divine child of this divine marriage. 

Pe En ee 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Rabelaisian and Pantagruelistic character of the fol- 
lowing communication should not be an objection if it does 
notcommend it to the Pantarchians scattered abroad. I 
have kept it on my table for some time, with a view to some- 
what extended comments, but must now confine myself to 
the few notes in brackets below: 

ABBEY OF THELEME, Aug. 9, 1871. 

My Dear Panrancu: You said to me the other day, in 
conversation, if I remember right, that I lacked obedience 
to Truth for its own sake, and rather patronized it. 

I have enough combativeness in my individuality to de- 
sire to combat this statement, and though I believe you, 
scientifically, to be as great a thinker as ever lived, yet I, as 
a woman, fully sensible, as I hope, of woman’s nature and 
destiny, believe that the smallest true woman who knows 
herself is greater than the greatest man, inasmuch as all is 
greater thin a part ; and Nature, which is female, includes 
Science, which is male. 

——** Over that art, 
Which you say adds to nature, is an art 


That nature makes.”’ (1.) 

[low can woman patronize Truth? She is Truth; and man 
is only seeking afier it. The ancients, whose mythology is 
the perfect abstract and chronicle of the idealized and per- 
conified attributes of the human soul, worshiped Truth, and 
all the other highest virtues, and Virtue herself, as goddesses. 
They knew that Truth is female. Their highest male im- 
personation of Reason is Jupiter, a mere symbol of Power or 
Force, true Reason being a goddess, and his omnipotent will 
is yet to bow to the veritable Prometheus of humanity, 
wonan, When she shall assert her rights, not merely through 
suffrage, but through love. (2.) 

I am informed that you have discovered, in your linguistic 
researches, that the vowels are female, and the consonants 
male, the one sound itself, or ideal harmony ; the other the 
horrid mangling cut off, as yet jangling, and out of tune, 
whose dissonance jars the harmony of life. Let me in- 
form you, sir, in all loving «nd womanly kindness, that you 
are too proud of your sheer intellect,and must be tauglit to 
worship the rounded womanly soul and body, the truest ex- 
pression of the creative art of nature. 

Without the predominant influence of Woman, the 
Pantarchy would make a debating machine of the human 
soul, and turn the war of aris which has desolated Mother 
Earth—another unfortunate female—into a war ot words; 
daunting the ear with din of opinionated men, like the bear 
garden of the Liberal Club. We women know better than 
this. Wewant Art, and Grace, and Sentiment, and Free 
Love; that you should have found out that great principle, 
which I have always known, proves to me that you are one 
of the best of men, but are not yet up to na‘ure’s last great 
work, a woman, who can only be appreciated by such a poet 
as Burns, who says, you remember, 

‘Auld Nature swears, the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes, O! 

Her ‘prentice han’ she tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses, O!"’ 

Now, my woman’s intuition does not deccive me. I 
know how you will reply to t! is, if your fancied male 
superiority, the only fault in your character, will permit you 
to deign areply. You will say, in the natural order of 
things, men represents the Head. But have we not had 
enough of that, and should not the heart reign forever here- 
after? Are we not on our way back in the Scientifie Order? 
Man’s brain has run to seed, and he is using it in the most 
frivolous or pernicious pursuits; like Agassiz, an intellectual 
shark, ravenous aiter small fish bones, or Morse inventing 
tiiat disbolically perverted telegraph, which has done more 
for war and vile trade than for love and truth. 

Afier all, dear Pantarch, confess the truth of female supe- 
riority, and that it is through women that peace and love 
and ionocence and purity, the true millennium, is to come, 
You men are great planners, but nature, which is the 
female side of God, ignored by your whole Hebraical male 
theology and lincar science, is the divinity which shapes that 
Which you but rough hew. 

Fourier suggested sublimely and planned exquisitely, and 








so have you; but nature, in long ages, has been perfecting 
woman for her coming reign upon earth, and it is through 
her that the golden age is to come, the description of which 
Shakespeare, who seems to have been familiar with Com- 
munism, among all his other accomplisiiments, puts into the 
mouth of Gonzalo, in ‘‘ The Tempest”’ 
‘* TP the commonwealth I would by contrarics 

Execute all things; for no kind of trafic 

Would I admit, no name of magistrate 

Letters should not be known; riches, poverty, 

And use of service none; contract, succession, 

Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none; 

No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil; 


Nu occupation ; | 


all men idle, all ; 
And women, too, but innocent and pure. 
No sovereignty. 
Ail things in common nature shou!d produc: 
Without sweat or endeavor; treason, felony, 
Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine 
Would I not have, bit nature should bring forth 
Of its own kind, all foison, all abundance, 
To feed my innocent people.’ 

You, after all your great thinking, have not as yet done as 
much practically for humanity as my bold and brave friend 
Victoria, whose destiny it is, I think, to finally establish 
women’s right to vote, 

And you doubt my real love of truth. My whole life has, 
like yours, been spent in its service; and because of this un- 
swerving adherence I found myself, at a very early age, an 
outcast from society. Iam proud, however, that my pa- 
tronage of truth is the only fault you find with me, great 
fault as it is. 
woman. 


You, with your whole sex, know nothing of 


‘*We are spirits clad in vails; 

Man, to man, was never known.”’ 

Hlow much less woman to man! She isto him, as yet, the 
vailed Isis, whose exterior only he has seen. Let me offer 
myself to your study, you who are sothorough in your 
power of analysis, and | think, on further acquaintance, 
you will modify your opinion of me, and find that I have 
been as much misunderstood in my mission as you have in 
yours. [ have been true to my woman's nature from my 
youth upward. Educated ina Catholic convent, I thought as- 
cetism virtue, and vainly essayed to rival Santa Theresa by 
wear’ng arope round my loins and inflicting excruciating tor- 
ments on my youthful body; but [could not long remain 
en cette gaulere la; and soon found myself, when I got out 
into this male invention of life, whcre a male Goda. 
laws, male socialisms, are the only rul 


male 
', sufficiently mar- 
tyred in the endeavor to obey nature, instead of the intoler- 
able male principle which would control and pervert it. 
But, in your inmost soul, dear Pantarch, you know how 
it is yourself with women. You talked to me from a super- 
ficial view of my nature, and therein offended my reverence 
for myself, as a representative of my sex. You are very 
wise, and it is necessary that you should be, for you have to 
map out the plan of humanity and regeneration : 
not Know woman yet. 


but you do 
Without her love your wisdom is at 
fault ; and there is a hitch in your hinge-wise ‘‘ Trinism,”’ a 
Gordian knot, which the sharp sword of your science cannot 
sever. Perhaps, if you were to fall in love and find one 
woman whom you could love and worship, it might aid 
your intuitions; but, as Speneer says in his “ Shepherd's 
Calendar ”’: 
** To be wise and ever to love, 
Is granted scarce to gods above.” 
Yours, thelemically, pantagruelistically, pantisocratical- 
ly, and,, mayhaps, when you thoroughly convert me, pan- 
tarchially. 
Otherwise No iied in this planet, at this time, 


PSYCHE. 


FRANCES Rosk MACKINLEY. 


(1.) [It is the beauty of poetry and the bane of science that 
words have various avd olten opposite meanings. Because I 
say that Nature corresponds with Woman, and Science with 
Man, my fair correspondent takes advantage of, or is takea 
advantage of, by the duplicity in the meaning of the word 
‘* Nature,” which in a certain larze aad vague sense includcs 
Man or Science or Human Knowledge, and also Art, because 
itincludes everything ; but this is not the technical meaning 
of Nature when that term is contrast: d with Science. Then 
itis not only not the whole, but it is a lower or less ad- 
vanced stage of development. | 

(2.) [It is always cruel to dispel illusions if thev are egree- 
able. Universologically viewed, Science, and so Tratb, of the 
Intellectual order is the essentially Male Prine ple, as Love 
is the essentially Female Principle. The ereeciness of the 
uninstructed intuition (analogous with the love si-e of the 
mind, poetical, feminine) would here agiin claim to be al, 
Analogy is, however, a'tove fers dang: rous fi ld, unless it 
is first scientifically discovered, 
strated. 


eliborated and demon 


‘* A little learning is a dangerous thing: 


Drink deep, or taste not the Picrian spri 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON once said to an 
“Men give me some credit for g nius 
lies just in this: When I have a subject in hand, TU study it 
profoundly. Dav and night itis botore me. LT explere it in 
all its bearings. My mind becom:s pervoded with it. Tien 
the effort which I make the peo; te are pleosed to call the 
fruit of genius. It is the fruit of labor and thought.” 

. aa 


intimate friend : 
Ailthe ecnins - have 


ate Let the he Ti | vt thoa hi it De wil 1 Utie 1; 

**We cannot all be triars, and various are th macnas by 
which God conducts th: good to heaven 

‘“Covetousness bursts the bau.’ 





THE COMMUNISTS. 


‘ 

Two American journalists, amid a storm of open obloquy 
or faint-hearted deprecation, have had courage to stand up 
in defense of the Paris Commune— 
Russell Young. George Wilkes, after his manner, is out 
spoken and partisan; Mr. Young, though he, *ioo, can hit 
hard, is more philosophical and analytical. He 


George Wilkes and John 


confines 
himself to.a temperate statement of the Commune’s inten- 
tion@and actions. Wilkes carries the war into Africa, and 
pours broadsides of hot shot into the Versaillists, the Bour 
bonists, the Bonapartists and all the aiders and abetters of 
conservatism and flunkeyism. 
channels, and a moderate check will sometimes, as we know. 
deflect a mighty torrent. these 
great-hearted champions of a cause that most writers had 
agreed to despise and vilify, has already borne its fruit 
Even the /ferald, which, at the outset of the Co: 
resistance, could not find sufficiently harsh nor 
facts sufficiently one-sided to crush the Commune, now 
qualifies its tone, and reluctantly admits that the Commune 
and the Internationale represent public opinion (that God ot 


Men’s opinions mostly run in 


ye Or Manel ‘ 
he generous candor of 


nine 
Wor Is 


the Herald's idolatry, to justify which, per fax aut nefius, is 
eve} the //erald’s law), and that the Internationale may yet 
be athorn in the sides of autocracy and class legislators, 
The stone that the builders rejected may yet indeed be the 
great corner stone of a new civilization. The theory of the 
Communists, however imperfect, contained within itself the 
germ of a great political regeneration, a thing not altogether 
to be lightly esteemed, even in this country of halfuniversal 
suffrage, of free speech for the majority, of primary nomina 
tions, and pure, undefiled city und national governments, 
But if a new law of distribution and a new gospel of politi 
cal faith be a desirable possibility in this land of the free and 
unterrified, what atremendous cataclysm is suggested by 
the chances of their promulgation and adoption in the priest 
and property ridden systems of Europe. 
ning of the end is at who 
can read the signs of the times. Here we have Mr. Disraeli 
ex-prime minister of England, the head of the Conservatives, 
writing ‘‘ Lothair” to prove to mankind, and to English 
Protestant mankind in particular, the danger of lying asleep 
amid the plots and machinations of the Romish propagan- 
dists, and crying aloud that the 1obber is at the 
and to awake and defend themselves against 
violence. Mr. Gladstone, the great Prime Minister in esse, 
flouts the British House of Peers openly, bringing the con- 
tempt of the nation upon that governor and moderator of 
the constitutional machine, and at the same time holds par 
ley and temporizes with Bradlaugh, the arch-agitator, the 
dcespiser of crowns and dignities, and in the sanctum of the 
ministerial study permits that personage to say he will Lo'da 
meeting which shall not be suppressed, and to tell the first 
minister of state: “ You Keep the police and soldiery quiet, 
and | wiil keep the people quiet. If not,” and so forth 
On the other side of the English Channel the Thiers go. 

ernment decimate a city, pluck up and burn, as with red-hot 


That the begin- 


hand is apparent to all 


very door, 
his crait and 


iron, every stem and radicle of Communism, teaching their 
political opponents the lessons of terrorism and revenge, and 
sowing seeds of terrific rctributien for a future day. 

In the city of New York an infamously coriupt sadminis- 


tration claims to hold power by the far-reaching strongth of 


its own iniquity ; because the displacemest of its chief will 
throw five hundred families out of broad who otherwise live, 
by his permission, on the proceeds of the public plunder. Of 
fenses against law, iniquity in high places, fraud, corruption, 
and the habitual mockery of religion and morality by their 
very professors, until faith and practice have passed intoa bye 
word, the observance of external observance: s.and the neglect 
of essential decencies are the regular way of lie in the great 
cities of beth hemispheres, and wars, oppressions, taxutions 
the rich becoming richer and the poor poor r—hairsplitting 
and tvisting of words in place of solid equity in the temples 
of in-justice, personal aggrandizement in the | 
shows and pretenses everywhere. 

And yet we want no change. We do very wel) as we are, 
We need no upheavals, no demagogues, no ( miununist nor 
International. The sky is serene, the sun shines, the sum 
mer wind blows softly, and, as in the davs of Nosh, we eat 
and drink and rejoice, and say, there will be no flood this 
time ! 


vislature, 


== - - eo = 
HAS THE * TRIBUNE” HEARD FROM 
COURTS?” 


THOSE 


Not lone since the New York 7)é/ane. in a bombastic and 
characteristic :rticle, claimed it carried the courts of the 
country inits breeches pockets, and asscrted that if won en 
came meddling round them they would be politely reques ed 
to go home and mind their own business. There is nothi 


that places @ person in so ridiculous a position to ussuime 
to know all about a thing, when it is very a nt to 
everybody else that he knows nothing at all about it. In 
this respect Dr. Greeley is particularly unfortunate: since hy 
pompously assumes so much, while in reality he knew 
little—except about raising cabbages, in which we it 
Willing to admit him to be an adept, so much ahead of 
everybody else engaged in cabbave raising t th can't 
understand a thing he says upon the subject 
gut we have no iiea of entering upon this mutt tlepat 

just now, The time will come, bowever, When we shal le 


prepared to hold so faithful amirror forthe Doctor to recard 
himself in that he wll be able to “* see how itis’ as | 
AS PVe rybody else now does \V #’ Tere ly ! if i k fytyt) 


now, if he has heard from the courts’ 
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1 ART AND DRAMA, sweet voice in music #0 well suited to its capacities | Canaan township for seventy-five years. His bride syntax; but the gendarme understood it, and in 
an | _———— as all Offenbach’s operas are. “La Rose de Saint | was the widow Windsor, of Savannah, and she looks | #20ther minute held the murderer in his grasp. He 
Ut The reappearance of Miss Cushman at Booth's was | Flour’ was the gem for Monday evening, and we | quite youthful, though we understand she is about | 88 afterward convicted and hung on the girl's testi- 
: ‘ ’ | , 4 } , ; ; : > ‘ge y : riw a +6 ¢ “of . ** . + ’ 
' t an event to rouse the play-going public to the highest | hope it will soon be followed by a revival of ** La fifty years of age. Why shouldn't they? If Abra- | MOPY. e. 
, . . . . : ¥: . yeas . iy " ‘hee >» 79 O67 . » 8i@ » Vv ate 8% } , ' : ss z 
: ; 3 pitch of enthusiasm. From the slight frivolities of | Grande Duchesse,” “La Belle Helene,” etc. “A Dime | ham and Sarah could carry on, why cannot Simmons > : 
| ‘ eve8 ° . 5 y 3) 9? « » 4 " ‘ av ; > iypi 7 . . be 
tie Lotta, the brilliant firefly, to Shakespeare’s grandest | Novel,” a sensational play, in three soul-stirring | and Windsor? Canaan fashion, you know. THE NEIGHBORS is 
‘ie anrentt ‘nterprete ra hich vrieste ‘the | scenes, the joint production of Mr. Kelly and his efli- WY NEG DOWNS. Be. 
Hi i: conceptions interpreted bya high priestess of the Sno ; ; 4 , Tet A lady at Wilmington, recently deceased, left a sil- ; P| 
ued drama. wak indeed a stride. Miss Cushman in the im. | Cient and gentlemanly treasurer, Mr. E. C, Wright, : - s ' one 8 
i ea ama, Wak ind astride. Mi ishman 1 a ; ‘ ver punch-strainer, which is referred to in the will in iow 
nf ersonations of the ‘higher drama has always been a | filled the audience with delight and closed the - ‘ : ‘ 
4 ti apogee. e a ee ee ,; ae ; é, these words: ** A silver punch-strainer, belonging to Ine - ts life 
; , ass ve rs entert: A ‘d and inte ’ et One took a paper, and his life ; 
¢ : ni r| ed ersonace hier ary Cc was ol rric ue force in pleasant eve ning 8 ente rtainme nt. 4 varie and inte r T. > - ? 
arked personage, r st) panuqu Ce, ; _, | my maternal grandfather, James Parker. Its history Was happier than a king's: 
a ' vhich reco rhi req] etren rth Aan | unta ned vivor were { eating eprogramme, suited to all tastes, 1s always i hri fl t] : D B A kli j ‘ l i . PI ; ‘ <i 
vee — ae ware —- ” : ; 8 briefly this: Dr. B. Franklin and my said grand- te chi ead 5 ‘rite 
ne characteristic rather than perfect crace or modulated | Offered by Kelly & Leon, and they reap their reward ' ; ae : 6" His children all could read and write, 
;} cag sp ica roan, Sais. yap ; = father were printer boys in Boston, and saved a silver And talk of men and things 
oan hurmonies—not that Miss Cushman was deficient of | in unfailing good houses. ii : 4 é ae . os a : 
«Be! — a a Ls — dollar each from their first earnings by selling news- 
thos and tenderness, but it \ he pati —< — , mn 
; ; pathos and tenderness, but it was the pathos of papers in that city. They had these dollars made The other took no paper, and ; 
<7 echement nature itrammeled by formalis: he . , ’ wernt ; hi 
. | vehement nature, untrammeled by formalism, th DEATH THE LEVELER. into punch-strainers, and exchanged with each other, While strolling through a wood, : 
- th ‘Ou 4 it aif} { } t t} o re eae acl aly ne . ° ° ° ° ° 
t ‘ outbreak of instinct, not the repressed passions o1 — so that this strainer is made out of the dollar earned A tree fell down upon his crown ‘ 
al-y " +; nex ry sia] niftire } or uo iv ‘ ia . . * . . . . . . . * , 3 
’ Se of social cuit eer Her grief and sor a eon by Dr. Franklin. This is bequeathed to the Smithso- And killed him—as it should. | 
2 row in Meq Merrilies was a striking instance of her BY J. SHIRLEY, nian Institute.”’ 
; ' power in the display of wild, unconquerablie, tearless — — —— Had he been reading of the news 
: . . r . 4 . ‘ . . . . . ™ *. . 
Df soul anguish, Queen Aatharine of Arragon is one ot lhe glories of our birth and state THE NEW QUEEN OF SPAIN AND HER SuBJeEcts.— At home like neighbor Jim, 
: the most noble examples of dignitied womanly suffer Are shadows, not substantial things ; The sullen hostility of the nobility deepened on the I"}] bet a cent that accident 
' H ing that we have on any stage. Scares ly less sublime There is no armor against fate; arrival of Queen Dona Maria Victoria at. Madrid. Would never have happened him, 
en - } . *F) r ‘Te | : , eatic Vole »f it 4 > ig ier y ‘ " ~| ‘ , .~- . 1 s y 
CF is the character of tae ma, ct y, Whether Death lays his mighty hand on kings; While even the rabble remembered the respect it O. W. Homes. 
. . ' | tT Owe rit ry ridge P iace ; iis vs *? S ngs “4 . . , . 
iv nh Bis wowerlng pr “ : = in his descent Sceptre and crown owed to the woman, if not to the queen, and saluted her a 
4 rom the topmost round « earthiv crandeur Be ' . , , , ‘ rs 
ithe from th _— Poune © way Geeaces. ae | Mast tumble down kindly, though without enthusiasm, the nobles fairly 
; ° y Yes e% lle ‘Ur . ) ise f we ? ; | 4 } . ? " ° aT tal : : jes ‘ » ; ae ; > iW 
Li i i oad pipers Are Rags oo: Cea Se And in the dust be equal made exhausted their ingenuity in devising modes of mani- Life with some people is a state of inventions, they 
. . . ; . } a“ at , ad , . . . . . . 
3 ktances of the uncertainty of worldy happiness, | With the poor crooked scythe and spade. toxtine their epite a ‘ll-breedine The ' .e ass their time under a necessity of discovering things 
Hed : ‘ | 3 festing their spite and ill-breeding. When the Queen 
; e 0” | 10 Ait yet xO) uni} Le. t] "eo is RCi reely i? , ’ . =~] + j ‘ r ‘go $ y : r re? (rp j a) 
4 % . l ind yt K¢ ere ecarceiy room | ‘ me ;, : aeld drove past the Veloz Club, its members stepped out past finding out. What more m Ly be where a renuine 
or 3 ‘hoice ‘he Queen's ost 1 rite Some men with swords may reap the fleid, , : "ankee mi j e prime age ‘tty hi on 
i! < H for a_ choice. l yueen most unmerited | om * 1W ” “e / } : i on the balcony and pressed their hats over their heads Yankee mind is the prime agent is pretty hard to con 
misfor le f ' ~ it-like “ostonatior 2 : ig [resi aAUureiS W *re Sy MLst § : . ry . . . eer ‘e Tv » | "| li j 7 om etic ec ics 
4 .) misiortune aud her “int-iixe resignation Win | ? ee P int ireso laure lere they * ; as low as the chin. The principal palaces, the Medina jecture. rhe latest * notion’ in domestic economics ; 
ra + her cause, but Wolsey s maecnificeunt arrocance sut their strong arms at last must yield ; =r - , wa Sas Ws ‘ > arranceme icka. ioine 
fat 4 us to h cau ‘ but , magyniiicent arrogance, | | uf 7 > ; +1 / ( eli, the \ ista Hiermosa, the Sexto, the Xipre, the is an umbre lla frame arrangement of Sti¢ ks. joe d At 
Aa ' 7 > atnna 1 ea ri} ition} . _ resaor } Se ey ame Db t ) e or 1e ~ ° wie . : , . _ - = - ge " . ‘ sar Fe ) 
: i wile ; tupe —s re tri iu , rit on t i¢ Oppre or, T it | 1 \ - , u : n an r hil Retorillo and others of medin val fame were not only one end, Ww hich can be spre ad out into ¢ lothe B® iITamMm( 8, 
' ' : An § reng AT epnrn »f paracter. a is rary | ue yo é 3 . < ; . it vere . ‘Ives + er} ‘ rs Te. 
Mie | man’s breadth and depth of character, and his very | “a y Or late , undecorated, but locked up when she entered the bars and lines, fruit dryers, shelves, hanging arrange 
' st ’ wer t agate and zr ? he aet » r his ePrraidsa- *hey Op tofate . : . » a aS ; istm: ‘ee 
it ) ee oe ge Perhaps iscntye a . vases poi Dag Bes et capital. Open warfare was inaugurated by the female | Ments and last, though not least, a Christmas tree, 
| j e tion and downfall in all their fuliness, quickly divert And must give up the murmuring breath wing of the grandeza against this foreigner, this up- wanting only the leaves and the curves of the 
¥ . . > 1t¢ ; ote dl ae * , _ ‘ . oe —_ ; _ 1 ne ‘ oe , a = ww he un Ade - b | P a ae des ’ a. an 
: 4 is from the Wueen < sad ilie and conce ntraute our at- Vi nen they, pale captive 8, ( ré ‘ ? to Geatil. st irt. The most bitter and unrelenting a.nong the branches to be as like as two peas. It comes to ts 
hit [| ee tention on the more dramatic because more contrasted : QWneen’s persecutors were the Duchess of Medina from Brown's Agricultural Works, Shortsville, On 
ihe 23 story of her michtv enemy The garlands wither on your brow: ag a eng ei ‘ , ag arioCo.. N. Y 
iF a ee ees a ; alate es atts — Celi and the Duchess of Cexto, the latter a Russian | 10 ©0., N. 1. 
a* se. ‘ Miss Cushman has been so lone absent from the hen boast no more your mighty deeds; : : . : ; 
: ‘ en oct ee Ra 7 eta sppee tan Upon death's purple altar now by birth, who had become a French patriot as Duchess . . d 
: f Pe eatspcres th: a” « } te a ver recy ‘or er P a i 7" ) , ‘ b t , 4 y - : : ‘ 
‘eh tuge that her old admirers fear for her tame in her ‘ ; o “ar ' ax de Morny, and had subsequently blossomed out into Spies 7091 ; 
‘a reappearance Her reception was tremendous The | See where the, Victor- Victim bleeds; Piull-bl . ied S ‘ i T hibj hej i i of POEMS OF PROGRESS, by Lizzie Doten. William : 
y ' ; . aa eid oe aha ‘ ° ‘ ? " ‘ " ‘ { ‘ > 4 p ‘ 2 = ‘ 
go house was crammed. The seats had all been taken. and } Your heads must come a& fu oor sell pas ird., O eXOLbit ‘ leir hatrec ned White & Co., Boston. 
ia _s Ce te ee ee : ae, Soe | %o the cold tomb: the extranyerismo in the most public and offensive ; 
if could have been filed two or three times. The thunder- | le th the j manner became the whole study of these women These poems are light, flowing, easy, consisting, 
| , 1): er -_ — Only the actions of the just nt ees : ’ a . ' . i 
f ee ee cone eee Sis 1 sae " and ble mes in their dust On the Fuente Castellana. the fashionable drive. they | for the most part, of sentiment, with here and there 
i: 2 ‘ » aamet - : » mnhiie § ee . Tha oweill Smee. anc JSS ; tS, < : : Co —— . e . Inara 
if j the sentiment of the pubiicin thrilling tones. The appeared dressed in the Bourbon fashion—white man- | OBC in which there is a strong touch of humor. Space 
‘4 acting itself was a repetition of the olden time. She een ~ tillas, lilies and gigantic combs a la Jsable. When | Will not allow of our copying the largest or best, ; 
bt Wik most successful in the couneill chamber and the Ww ODLAN ITEMS, the roval pair for the tirst time visited the Fuente which we should gladly do, but we give one tender. 
i »f reeceynee ; rh hy } ’ +dLe> ’ , ; ; is 1} , ‘ 7 . . , ‘ " io > > re 
! 4 other scenes in which the queenly inviolability had matinaelin Castellana, the Governor of Madrid wished the no- | Sympathetic elegy: 
hea f3 to be asserted. As the suffering, fallen woman she ae , ‘Nrv to Ror > wi ‘ x1d ecustor > lini , . IN pr ’ 
4.4 was somewhat less impressiv It w 1] The Nebraska men voted down infant education | bility to Comply with an old custom by lining the REST THOU IN PEACE. : 
i ‘2 é mine 18 less HDPressive, as penerady 4 . . ° we wit Mir earriacea ide } 
LEG +] tet ie tn weal noni seehabiy ¢ and woman suffrage, while they upheld free liquor. drive with their carriages on both sides, so that the 
a > } at er VOice AhliCG : MOM y ie? eXnaus- ° “« i9°crea , 3 aieeti Ss jor} | ‘ , ee 
iP tion of ‘eappearance after so long an interval. and Do our readers take the idea? carriage of their majesties might pass up and down 3 
i OR OF S TEAPPCAFSuce Aer 60 100g AR INterval, ant ern Rat aos nak diieae alone in the centre. But no sooner had the royal ‘‘And the token that the angel gave her, that he 
: ae tion conseauen BO erent a tri h affer A fashionable mamma 8 advice to &€ married dangnh- . . . : . , 
+ the emotion consequent on so great a triumph, affect- : : equipage reached the centre of the drive than all the | was a true messenger, was an arrow, with a point 
< ed her vocal orvans ter: Never take your husband to an evening party ; 5 ada niltee laf ie ; 
. al Organs, Aerangt-tene Sy h in tl carriages of the nobility left the place. The next day | sharpened with Love, let easily into her heart, which 
Be There is e exte 1 naaaion in Mias Cuehman’e ere is nothing that is always so much in the way. nites ; ie : é 
fd Phere is more external passion in Miss Cushman’s | Mere! ® ) ay this insult was repeated, and with the aggravation | by degrees wrought so effectually with her, that at 
' re HR 406 hs P catha © vie TS ha @ ~ oo. < ; . o =" ‘ : . . . . * : 
Kathari than altogether comports with the Shake A Mr. Quick, in San Augustin, got cowhided bya | that the servants were clad in deep mourning. But | the time appointed she must be gone.’’—PILerim’s 
P : “mari j al True at . ‘nal sy) pf v3 ‘ ° . . . ‘ ® 4 4 2 4 7 
{ spearian ideal. True that the Cushman performance | lady. He says it was for his Radicalism. She says, | the rage and indignation of the nobles culminated | Procness. 
; - . —— Ine fine . ail ad cory alic} : ’ a . ‘ . 2  eeas ° 
id } 8 repre oi for Cushman, but a very slight show of perhaps it was, only she never heard it called by that | when the Queen, in defiance of the traditional eti- 
ari ‘ ver antniiceas ) ‘ } ve ‘ panly ‘» roy . > . " . - . 
'* te? SUHICe . lor - sa nD, Wo - pry wrongs d, too name before. quette of the Spanish court, ventured to show herself Rest thou in peace ! 3eneath the shelte ring sod 
: deeply conscious of her wrongs to beangry. Indignant . — ' oe he Prado atte od eve ya single i ‘re is : ly 1 Way 
Bite she certainly is. but itis the indienation of ¢ ee At the éleventh annual fair of the San Joaquin Val- | 0&8 ™€ Prado unattended even by a single maid of There is a lowly door, a narrow way, 
he | ‘Ce niv 18, Tre? jt Cnatlo ‘OnSCcION! z F F : : Cet Lake : a vet F sw have . > re fa ” ' =. —_— > st : 
fig & merit, not temper, or even petulal ier wounded ley Agricultural Society, Cal., ladies exhibited fraits honor, Since that fatal hour they have brooded over | That leadeth to the Paradise of God ; 
; ' rit, Tr, or eve ‘tulance, Tr woundec . Y? 8 » dark scheme migrate ij r Seville, ¢ ‘here. weary vilvri , \v wanderines stay 
Pate spirit has sounded the depths of wounded sensibilit and vegetables of their own raiving, Other ladies | the dark scheme to emigrate in a body to Seville, and There, weary pilgrim, let thy wanderings stay. 
' bP Se rit As nae He depths o munded sensib! V3 : A : ake " s ; seCri AN) Nntirelyv 
e iti yf here is 1 Vw) hea t — ¢ made displays of pickles and preserves. Go ahead! to shake the dust of a desecrated capital entirely | 
hel 12 there is no dishonor—she is too pure, too exalted to from their aristocratic feet. Such, at least, is the | Rest thouin peace! We would not call thee back 
; : t 4 1 ; 4 ; ° _ » sf : 54g : f f it a 3 } f wi f SLi j ic a= ’ : 4 ; 5 
th feel the taint of dishonor. Even if the superstitions An Atianta paper has the following statistics: ** Of threat gravely held out by the organ of the nobility, To know the grief that comes with riper years, i 
KF t of canonical law should haply be applicable to her | the sixty-nine young ladies who fainted away in At- the Lily Flower, and the Carlistic Margarita.—Lip- | To tread in sorrow all Life’s thorny track, 
t + care, she ReCR &O clearly through the immensity of the lanta during the FuMmmMmef.r, fifty-seven tell into the arms ine ott's Magazine. And drain with us the bitter cup of tears. . 
it ' injustice, that she knows herself from the out- | Of gentlemen, eleven fell on the floor, and one into a : — ™ - : 
bt 4 cf % ; > ‘ ‘ , : ha ~— . . 4 - f ft ’ b CKe . - 4 “ 1c ; ne ' ry ‘haeta . ¢ 4 re | , oa 
| i x eet to be a martyr in the cause of woman's | Water bucket A Womax’s Wit.—Chambers’ Journal vyouches for | Best thou in peace! With chastencd he art we bow, : 
BR uetee ct wrongs, a saint in the spotless purity of The Scranton Zines complains that fashionably | the truth of the following story, which was or ginally And pour for thee a low and solemn strain ; a 
: . : . = " . . ° . r . °° = ‘= 2] > on sha . . ' 74 ’ sy 
i : her own soul, Miss Cushman makes one or two | dressed women appéar upon the streets of that city in published in the guise of fiction: Thy voice shall chant the hymns of Zion now, a 
BRA. points which are scarce justifiable by the text of | an intoxicated condition. Very tad indeed! Who ‘Caroline A——, a good looking, finely propor- But it shall mingle not with ours again. ‘4 
r +} ‘ nre Bia accenpnt?ra . » ganclionce s . } ri 9% Les re : P ° ahs ° P % 
ii : ce Shakespeare, though acceptable to the audience and | set them the terrible example? Does the Scranton tioned young lady, lived as a lady's maid with a fash- Rest thou in peace! not in the silent grav is 
. Y f ’ ‘} ri i? La: » Ff; . ) ? , aoa +h, o% aD 1 .a° 0. an aj ry: ’ — . m 9 Fl ‘ a * (Ss 1O1 i ) »f Ze i ' Se =F o- + 
Te rena oe os for applause—and the air and expression | 7ises ever empty a horn’ ; ionable young widow. One evening, after having as- eh, SP . hove : 
: with which she leaves the court pertain rather to lated ab 1 ha toilet f li ' rhy spirit heard the summons from above, iB 
&, ate ohlti i ‘ 2 - . ais > - at ‘a8 et ‘ " . > a 
es recalls RE ee Miss Nettie A. Hamilton, of Brandon, has success- | *!*te¢ &¢ Ber mistress tohet tora Cinner party, she | 414 plessed the token that the angel gave : 
& overtaxed patience bursting its limit, than to the as- : < : — amused herself, before putting away the various ar- | ~ aed 
é, sertion of self-respect by the dauchte kines orthe | Ully passed the examination for admission to the | © indi ee ee Bev Aine An arrow, sharpened —but with tenderest love, 
seantatin, F SRS SHB RUees OF SIDES SEIN | nt Tiwaaite ticles scattered about the room, in trying on a pair of 
royal independence of a crowned queen Vermont University at Burlington, and has entered ’ e 
‘ ie i i Wi Mee, - P i - iik « hej se > > ins 2 ia. : . 73 oF : , ‘ 
Mr. Creswick. the creat Envli , actor, is certainly the institution. She has thus the honor of being the | SK stockings and dress shoes belonging to her mis- | Rest thou in peace! With blessings on thy head, 
. . / ' . = < ait i= is ® qo . . 7 + o Py 7% 1c . " ot > 'o > . a > * . = . . . . 
7 not superior to many Americans. He snbstitnutes dec- | 2™*t Woman admitted to a Vermont college. cis and having done 80, she | avers d her well-turned Pass to the land where sinless spirits dwell 
Bh . — ena , wEtoe Ut * ~~ : ‘ limbs with complacency, saying aloud: *There’s a| Gone. but not lost !—We will not call thee dead— 
7 a lamation and elocution for if eling and magnetism. he Princess Metternich longs for Eugenie, who lege f ttocking AY i tl Tr | a f t f a} % - , P ’ . 
tas T) . letep and a] : a te was for years her only formidable rival in dreas Cg fOr B BWCKINE, ant sCEe oo Or & snoe, The angels claimed thee! Dear one— Fare-thee- 
a re wate Be pa slow Is not necessarily a royal — — ’ ease . “** | Having satisfied herself as to their symmetry, she di- well 
, , hearing, nor is deliberate enunciation the only vehi- Chere are ho men worth dressing for and no women vested her elf of her borrowed plumes put the room , 
; cle of great thoughts, nor such outward show the | to dress against. And yet the princess is a clever to rights. and waited the return of her mistress ee ee eee a 
r ‘ ; »¢i > 14 «Le d " corres ° . te ar = P 4 ‘oO lf ! : io ; "gs j : ” ; ; “> 5 ’ - . ‘ se ee ee ee apie at " 
a mammal Bye , wdigs — 3 ae Sing OF) CONS SOE SES See ee Agen he Serene ee whom she saw inbed. That was the lasttime she saw 4 
tae ) men. Creswick is not equal in true dignity or noble Mrs. General Butler and Mrs. Senator Ames are | her alive. She was found in the morning murdered a MM. HODGSON, z 
is bearing to Booth, while we miss entirely that rounded | both earnestly in favor of female suffrage. To them in her bed, the jewel case and plate chest broken open ‘ 
‘ . . . * - £ _ . . A 4 ‘ a 4 . 4 " - . 
rt specch and rich intonation which make Mr. Booth’s | is given the credit of converting their husbands. A and robbed. The robber and murderer left no trace by ‘ 
i) f elocution so satisfactory, and leave us with asense of | proof that woman suffrage will make husband and wife | which he could be captured, and, inspite of the most Hl 
i ke? _weliet < 4 - oe a ’ . 2 a ’ ’ * > “wr 7 “” " PATE Dp 4 
- ' hav ing stood on the thre hold of ere at things. A of one mind, which they notoriously are not under diligent search escaped. Three years after, Caroline } LORIS - AN DD G A RDEN ER, 2 
{ ae ; aig 3 . . + an : ' “ é 
; little more, a touch of the Promethean fire, and the | the present system. was engaged in a similar capacity by a lady, who took i 
statue would have been life. . ve é, : : 
j we W “- ‘es the VIIT P Happy bridegroom.—‘t More money, madam! more | her to Paris. She had almost forgotten: the murder, 
i. oe “yr. aiier s CNTY Tt . was cr , 7 a . ce s 
i) Y 8 F00S Perrorm money! have you forgotten that my money has | and, if she thought of it, it was not with any hope of . oe nre ‘ENUE 
€ ance; the make-up was perhaps not burly enough for , : : he tale No. 403 FIFTH AVE! c, 
as bing Kine Hal he } eel = bought everything you possess—the very dress you | discovering the criminal, 
’ mul AIDg it as he is come ~ ; i a . ° . rf : 
5 eradit! “s T : ae gy . pert ns stand in?” It happened that she was walking in one of the 
radition. He impetuous self-asser the self- 23 : : , ; , 
.. tndulvent tyrant Pr. ' eres => peter / Fair bride.—* No, sir: nor have 1 forgotten that | public promenades one afternoon, when, as she passed a > wale ae aera 
e's naduiven Tran ‘ae toned dow } ‘ Let o Sa ; v2 ; sa s , , -2eVe treet. 
2% Pa ; own Info something | your money has bought what stands in it.” a group of men, she heard these words: * There’s a AEaST © airey-e¢ 


more nearly accordant to modern ideas of royalty. 


bh) 


ty 


A little seven year old girl at Huntaville, Texas, leg for a stocking, and there’s a foot for a shoe. In 
: . manipulates the wires and sends telegraphic mes- | a moment the events of the evening before her mis- 
for the poet would not have cared to give the father | sages, She is the daughter of the regular operator at | tress was murdered flashed on her memory. And 
of Queen Flizabeth in all his unmitigated and detest- | that place.——/2. 
able brutality. There will be some mixed messages one of these 


This probably realizes the Shakespearian intention; 
NEW YORK. 
now for her marvelous presence of mind. Pretending 
notj to have beard anything she glanced sideways at 





‘ 4 . A ‘ : ‘ . - , . ’ P Sed 
Of the minor characters, Patem: a wd S Po We lays W 8 ehta de . > geve ‘en : o . ~ ) ; BROADWAY 697. 
: f the min : . . Pateman’s Lord Sands has | days. oman’s rights don’t include seven year olds the group of men. She saw there were three, but she 697 BROADWAY ‘ 
e excepted againat by some critics. wh« ine |? : wires—even if y » ferninine ; , ; 
en excepted agai y | e critics, who, finding | at the wires—even if they are feminines, could not tell which of them had spoken, She walked P 

miy motive for praise i he leading character i F — , : ; ’ : : 
Oniy me ( tes pr , ein @ [eading h il . ers, must Olive Logan says that in Europe the woman suf- slowly by them. then she stopped in an undecided IERCY’S PATENT SUT PHUR AND MEDI. 
needs have vinegar in their salad, It is said that the | frage movement is generally classed with Mormon- ' nd finally turned back, and walking up to ‘ V i tablished, 1848.) “697 
iem, Oncida communism and free-lovism. manne, && = So Cae P & Ul cated Vapor Baths, (established, 1545.) me 


, ae em natla orntasana ides anowentad . 3 . ‘ a ; oa ae 
old fop has been made grotesque—an idea suggested them, she asked to be directed to a certain street sroadway (Corner of 4th St., Waverley Place), New 


If Olive Logan really says this, which we ball of ti had t-'% 1 | York 
‘ As she expected ail of them had a word for ber, anc , 
very much doubt, how does she know? Europe holds As ol . atte ; ized tl that Now conceded to be the great curative of the age 
, . , s..8 ir > volc gsne Casly recognize > one reg aay mre -on Ty Tp . a. é om >? 

a good many people—and so little is public opinion | ®™0Ns the voices she eashy recognized the one that) oR eUMATISM, NEURALGIA, NERVOUS AND 
had just spoken, Their language and looks were | GENERAL DEBILITY, ALL CUTANEOUS AND 
both very free, but she only told them that they were | SKIN DIEASES. 
very impertinent, and that she would get the infor- They give immediate relief * map gee) wn hte 

’ ™N SKASES. lqualize the circulation, 
mation she wanted from the first gendarme, and LUNG DISEASI Eq ae Rite 
“yom : , age 4. cleanse and purify the blood, invigorate ané 
In Pittsburg a lady heard a burglar attempting to She thus averted suspicion if they watched her | gtrengthen the constitutien. They cure the most 
enter her dwelling through a front window, and, not speaking to a policeman. The next difficulty was | vielent COLDS, INFLI ENZA, etc, Asa et gE pt 
Wishing to soil her furniture and carpet with the ' rendarme whi » wanted: she | are equal to any aqueous cath in the world, J hey 
ee Bee . . . I how to inform a gend arm what she wanted; she are recommended and approved by the medical 
blood of the intruder, she noisclessly quitted the | had only been a fortnight in France, and knew | facuity. Thousands of our best citizens have tested 
house by a rear door and proceeding to the front. ecarcely a French word. She, however, carried a and proved their healing qualities, as may be Feen DY 
discharged four barrels from a revolver at the bur- | pocket dictionary with her to assist in making pur- calling at the old establishment. ; j 

' ne of tha ea) - aff : , . - . The dicati se » different from those in 
glar. One of the shots took effect in hia leg, and he | chases and as a means of acquiring a little French. The medications used are differen 


being unable to run, was arrested by licem ayer ; , hi any other Baths in the city. 
Deiricr ‘ ? T¢ . . "a arrestes Va POLICemMan. ine "a ene ‘ . ; wn, vr arching J : 
J po: i Going overto abench she sat down, and, searchibg Rooms for Ladies or Gentlemen open from 9 A. M. 


LINA EpWINn's THEATRE ‘ The mwdatune ment of a The Athens (Ohio) Mi ssenger Baye: ++ We SAW in through the dis tionary, found the words ashe wanted, to 4 P. M. all BeCARODR ot the yeur. Administ« rea by 
return to Offenbach on the part of Kelly & Leon |] our village recently Joseph Simmons, of Canaan and she then wrote them with a peacil on the fly-leaf | Doctor Piercy. 


by Pateman’s powers in grotesque. In point of fact 
Lord Sands is the only element of comedy in the 
play to relieve its sorrow or lighten its heavy state, 
known that John Bright, no mean authority, was of 
opinion that London knew nothing of the real 
opinions of Manchester. 


ind Lord Sands is a ridiculous old party who apes the 
airs of youth and flirts among the belles with an as- 
sumption of juvenile taste for indiscretions that make 
himlanughable. Pateman brought this out exactly, 
without losing the style of a manof high degree. 
Even the attempt tocuta figure in the dance, with 
the reminder of rheumatic twinges, was strictly 
within the limits of comic gesture and action proper 
to the character. 

The mtse en scene was cood, but by no means equal 


to what Booth’s hae dove in other revivals. 


filled their bijou theatre on Monday evening with one | township, in company with his bride of some ten | of the dictionary. The sentence ran thus: Gendarmes N. B.—No danger ot taking cold 

. . * . . . . , . , ° . AM. “beseet’ ~ , ; . : 
of the largest and most appreciative audiences of the | days. Mr. Simmons is ninety-nine years of age, hav- | Jé avoir besomn vous arrester un meustrier, The gram- | portable Baths for Private Houses furnished ai short 
eeason, The pablic are always pleased to hear Leon's ! ing been born in 1772, and has been a resident of mar was pot very correct, as dictionaries do not teach ! notice. 
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REDUCED PRICES: FOR 1871, 
BROWN’S SUPERIOR 
ROTARY FORCE FEED GRAIN DRILLS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
BROWN, ADAMS & CO,, 
SHORTSVILLE, ONTARIO COUNTY, N. Y. 


AWARDED MORE FIRST PREMIUMS 
at State and County Fairs than any Drill in America. 





These machines are indorsed hy the Agricultural 
1866 as the BEST TUBE DRILLS IN 
AMERICA. For reference, see Agricultural Report 
of 1866,o0n Improved Agricultural Implements. pages 
262 and 263: or send to us for circular containing BO 
much of said re; ort as relates to our Grain Drills. 

‘HE BEST AND CHEAPEST GRAIN DRILL IN 
THE WORLD. For eale b 


y 
V. LIVINGSTON BROWNE, General Agent. 


TANNER & CO. iL 


BANKERS, 
o. 11 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
DEALERS IN 
STOCKS, BONDS, GOLD AND EXCHANGE, 





ORDERS EXECUTED AT THE 
GOLD EXCHANGES, 


STOCK AND 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON Deposits SUBJECT TO CHECK 
AT SIGHT. 

Buy and sell at current market rates, the FIRST 
MORTGAGE EIGHT (8) PER PER CENT. GOLD 
BONDS of the ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 

Interest, payable August and February, in New 
York, London, or Frankfort-on-the-Main, free of 
United States taxes. Present market quotations, 97% 
a 083¢c. and interest, 

TANNER & CoO., 


: No. 11 WALL STREET. 
56 107 


H. B. CLAFLIN & CO. 


DRY GOODS, CARPETS, 





HOSIERY AND WHITE GOODS, 

EMBROIDERIES, 
YANKEE RNOTIONS, 

FLANNELS AND BOOTS AND SHOES, 


CHURCH, WORTH AND WEST BROADWAY, 


LACES AND 


NEW YORK, 


THE HAIR, 


ZOECOME! 
THE NEW HAIR RESTORATIVE 


Will positively restore luxuriant and healthy growth 
of HAIR upon the 


BALD HEADED, 


and will prevent the hair from falling ont. 

It has No poisonous caustic or irritating ingredient 
whatever. It is as harmless as water, and WHOLLY 
U NLIKE any other reparation for the hair. 

It never fails. Ithas produced a fine growth of hair 
upon those who have been bald for twenty-five years, 
All who have used it, without exception, attest to its 
great merits. 

Persons in New York or Brooklyn wishing to test 
the ZOECOME, can either personally or by note make 
arrangements to have a hair dresser sent to their resi- 
denees and apply it. 

MRS. ELVIRA M. DEPUY, 
64 Clinton avenue, Brooklyn 
A bi ISTORY 
OF THE 
WOMAN’S RIGHTS MOVEMENT, 
FOR TWENTY YEARS, 
With the Proceedings of the Decade Meeting held at 
APOLLO HALL, OCTOBER 20, 1870, 
From 1850 to 1870, 
WITH AN APPENDIX CONTAINING THE HISTORY OF THE 
MOVEMENT DURING THE WINTER OF 1871, 
IN THE NATIONAL CAPITOL, 
Compiled by 
PAULINA W. DAVIS. 
Price 50c. 

A lIncid and liberal account of the most important 

on al movement of the day.—W. & C.’s W. 





NATIONAL 


For sale by all Booksellers, 


TE w \ ORK C E NT R AL AND HUD. 
SON RIVER RAILROAD.—Trains will leave 

Thirtieth street as follows: 

®a.m., Chicago Express, Drawing-room cars at- 
tached. 

10a. m., Special Drawing-room Car Express. No 
accommodation for way passengers except in Draw- 
ing r-room care, 

10:40 a. m., Northern and Western Express, Draw- 
ing-room cars attached. 


4p. m., Montreal Express, Drawing-room cars at- 
tached. 

6p. m., Firet Pacific Express, with Sleeping cara 
ed Bg ‘to W atertown, Syracuse and Canaudaigns. 


(Daily.) 

& p. m., Second Pacific Express, with Sleeping care 
attached, for Rochester and Buff 0; also tor Chicago, 
via both L. 8. and M. C, Railroads; for St. Louis, via 
Toledo: and Lonisviile, via Indianapolis. (This train 
will leave at 6 p, m. on Sundays.) 

li p. m., Nig Ai Express, Sleeping cars attached, 
Ta.m., 2and 5p. m., Poughkeepsie trains. 
9a. m., 4:15 and 6: 10 p .m., Peekskill trains. 

5:30 and 6:10 p. m., Sing Sing trains, 
6:40, 7:30, 9:10 and 10:15 a. m., 12 m.,, 
(10, 8:10 and 11:30 p. m.. Yonkers trains. 
9a. m., Sunday train for Poughkeepsie. 
C, H. KENDRIC 
General Passenger Agent. 
New Yors, Dec. 5, 1870. 


1:30, 3, 4:25, 


CR 
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LETTER OF THE NATIONAL WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE AND EDUCATIONAL COMMIT- 
TEE TO NEW NOMINEES. 


vo, D. C., 
COMMITTEE 

President, Mrs. Isabella B. asker. Hartford, Conn. 
Secretary, Mrs. Josephine 38. Griffing, W: ash’ a. » D. C. 
Treasurers, Mre. Mary B. Bowen, “i 

Mra. Ruth Carr Denison, ‘ ” . 

Mrs. Paulina W. Davis, Providence, R. I 

Miss Susan B. Anthony. tochester,N. Y. 

Deaa FrrIeNDS: Owing to protracted illness on 
the part of the chairman and eecret: iry of the original 
committee whose duty it was to notify you of your 
appointment on the New National Committee, no of- 
ficial letter has been sent you. We trust you will 
pardon the delay, and accept this notice in The Rev- 
olution as due notification, and communicate directly 
with the secretary at Washington concerning your 
acceptance of the office. 

The duties of the position will be light at present, 
and will consist chiefly in a correspondence with the 
original committee (who will, after January next, be 
known asa sub-committee), concerning the interests 
of woman suffrage in your several States, and in per- 
sonal efforts to secure signers tothe ‘* Declaration and 
Pledge’’ and or for the printing fund, according 
to the inclosed * Appeal.”’ 

We send youa ‘list of the names of the whole new 
National Committee as nominated by the convention 
heldin New York, in May last, and completed by the 
old committee after mature deliberation and consult- 
ation, according to the advice of the convention. 

It will be seen that a few States are yet unre pre- 
sented. If any member of the committee can send us 
a reliable name from either of the following States she 
will confer a great favor: Delaware, Ken ucky, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Texas, Saree Arkansas, 


In behalf of the N. W. S. and Ed. Com. 
ISABELLA B. peta Chairman, 
JOSEPHINE S. GRIFFING, Secretary. 
President—Mrs. E. Capy STANTON, New Jersey. 
Mrs. Harriet W. Sewall and Mrs. Angelina Grimke 
Weld, Massachusetts ; Hon. Mrs. Jacob Ela and Mrs. 
Armenia White, New Hampshire; Hon. Mrs. C. W. 
Willard, Vermont; Miss bes M. Wilder. Maine; 
Rev. Olympia Browne, Connecticut: Mrs. L. © Bul- 
lard, New York: Mrs. Celia Burleigh, New York: 
Mrs. Martha C. Wright. New York: Mrs. Matilda 
Joslin Gage, New York: Victoria C. Woodhull, New 
York ; Mra. Lucretia Mott and Miss Sarah Pugh, 
Pennsylvania ; Mre. Maria Mott Davis and Miss Mary 


July 4, i871. 


S. Brown, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Washington Bladua, 
Pennsylvania; Mrs. Judge Underwood. Virginia ; 


Mrs. Anna W. Bodeka, Virginia; Mrs. Victor Bar 

ringer, North Carolina; Mrs. Frances Pillsbury : 
South Carolina; Mrs. Mary Spaiding, Georgia: Mrs. 
Judge Miner, Missouri ; Hon. Mrs. Samuel M. Arnel), 
Tennessee; Mrs. Adeliit Hazlitt, Michigan: Mrs. 
Nannette B. Gardiner. Michigan ; Mrs. Catharine F. 
Stebbins, Michigan: Mrs. Dr. Little and Mrs. Mary L. 
Gilbert, Ohio; Pres. Yellow Springs Wom. Suff. Asso- 
ciation, Ohio; Mrs. C. Dundore, Meryland; Hon. 
Mrs. G. W. Juiian and Mrs. Dr. Thomas, Indiana: 
Mrs. Robert Dale Owen and Mrs. Amanda Way, In- 
diana: Mrs. Lamora Morse, Indiana: Mrs. Jane 
Graham Jones and Mrs. C. V. Waite, Illinois: Mrs. 
Harriet Brooks, [linois:; Miss Lillie Peckham and 
Hon. E. N. Harris, Wisconsin: Hon. Mrs. S. Burger 
Stearns, Minnesota; Mrs. Amelia Bloomer and Mrs. 
Anuie E. Savery, lowa: Mrs. Governor Butler, Ne- 
braska: Mrs. C.J. H. Nichols, Kansas; Hon. Mrs. 
Aaron A. Sargent, California; Mrs. Laura De Force 
Gordon, California: Mrs. Charlotte J. Godbee, Utah: 
Mrs. M. J. Arnold and Mrs. Mary Post, Wyoming; 
Mra. Governor McCook, Colorado: Mrs. Governor 
Ashley, Montana; Mrs. Catharine Yale, New York. 


SUFFRAGE TRACTS 


We frequently have applications for tracts and doc 
uments on woman suflrage, and for the benefit of all 
euch as are seeking to know the truth asitis in our 
new gospel, herewith print a complete list of the 
documents which cap be obtained by applying to 
Mrs. Josephine 8. Griffing, 213 Capitol street, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 

1. Report of Special Committee of Connecticut 
Legislature on Woman Suffrage. 

2. Legal Disabilities of Married Women. 

3. Report ef Annual Meeting of Committee Woman 
Suffrage Association. 

4. Argument on Elective Franchise under the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Cunstitution; by 
Hon. A, G. Riddle. 

5. History of National Woman's Rights Movement 
for Twenty Years: by Mrs P. W. Davis. 

6. Restricted Suffrage ; by Isabella Beecher Hooker. 

7. An Appeal to the Women of the United States 
by the National Woman Suffrage Committee. 

8. Minority and Majority Keports of Judiciary 
Committee on the Woodhul! Memorial. 

Also, Blank Petitions to Congress for Suffrage. 

Victoria C. Woodhull’s ** Constitutional Equality.”’ 
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The New Disinfectant, 


BROMO CHLORALUM. 


NON-POISONOUS, ODORLESS, 
POWERFUL DEODIZER AND DISINFECTANT. 
ENTIRELY HARMLESS AND SAFE. 
ARRESTS AND PREVENTS CONTAGION, 
Used in Private Dwellings, Hotels, Restaurants, 
Public Schools, Insane Asylums, Seadereiiegs Jails, 
Prisons, Poor Houses, on Ships, Steamboats, and in 
Tenement Houses, Marketa, ve Water 

Urinals, Sinks, Sewers, Stables, Ceaspools, etc. 

A specific in all contagious and pestilential dis- 
eases, as Cholera, Typhoid Fever, Ship Fever, Small- 
Pox, Scarlet Fever, Measles, Diseases of Animals, ete. 
Prepared only by 


Closets 


TILDEN & CO., 
176 William Street, New York. 
Sold by all Druggists. ; 68 


70 





BOWLING GRLEN 


SAVINGS BANK, 
33 BROADWAY 


SEMI-ANNUAL INTEREST AT TIIE RATE OF 

SIX PER CENT. 

on allsums entitled thereto will be paid depositors 

on and after July 20, 

Deposits of any sum from 10 cents to $10,000 will be 

rec eivet 

SIX PE R CENT. INTEREST, FREE OF GOVERN 

MENT TAX 

Interest on new deposits commences first of every 

month. HENRY SMITH, President, 
WALTER ROCHE, | wv... poy, 
EDWARD HOGAN, { ¥'¢ePresidents, 

Resves E. Se_mes, Secretary. 











EQUALITY A RIGHT OF WOMAN. 





BY TENNIE C. CLAFLIN, 





The object of the author in presenting thia book to 
the public was: 
First 


rights which men have. 


, Toshow that woman has the same human 


Second, To point out wherein a condition of servi- 
tude has been involuntarily accepted by women as a 


ubstitute for equality, they in the meantime laboring 


under the delusion that they were adove instead o 
below equality. 

Third, To prove that itis a duty which women owe 
o themselves to become fully individualized persone, 
responsible to themselves and capable of maintaining 
such responsibility. 

Fourth, To demonstrate that the future welfare of 
humanity demands of women that they prepare them 
selves to be the mothers of children, who shall be pure 
in body and mind, and that all other considerations of 
life should+be made subservient to this their high 
mission as the artists of humanity. 

Ufth, That every child born has the natural right to 
live, and that society is responsible for the condition 
in which he or she is admitted to be a constituent end 
modifying part of itself. 


WOWAN'S RIGHTS -NEW BOOKS. 


We have received copies of two books which just 
now possess considerable interest for many pecple. 
They are entitied respectively, ‘* Constitutional 
Equality, a Rightof Women,” by Tennie C. Claflin, 
and ** The Origin, Functions and Principles of Gov- 
ernment,’ by Victoria C. Woodhull. We have ex- 
amined these books carefully, not only for the sake 
ot the subj cts treated of, but because of the discus- 
sion which has been called out in the past few weeks 
ubout these two remarkable women. 

It would seem as though everything conspired at 
once to bring them and their views before the pub- 
lic. First, the 77ribune paraded them as the cham- 
pion tree-lovers by way ot attacking its old enemies, 
the woman suffrage women:then one branch of the 
fuffragists attacked them, while the other wing as 
vehemently upheld them, and lastly they were 
brought bodily before the public in the recent trial. 
These conflicting elements of notoriety were enough 
to have made any one famous for the moment, and 
ought to make their books sell. The chief element 
of curiosity. mowe' ver, was in the fact that they were 
denounce d £0 bit ly by the 7ridune as free-lovers. 
while they wel e, On the ‘otha hand, indorsed 80 en- 
thusias ically by & lady so universally respected as 
Mrs. St anton. Careful examination of their books 
fafle te to show 7m. thing eo very startling in the doc- 
trines put forth in them, however distasteful they 
may be to many. They advance many strong argu- 
meuts for giving the women the right to vote. for a 
remoceliing of the marriage laws, and, in fact, for 
the general renovating and making over of society. 
Some of there are new, and some not #80 new, but 
they are very well put. and will be found not unin- 
eresting, even to thore who are opposed to the doc- 
trines advocated.-~Newark CN. J.) Register. 


PH GRIGIN, TENDENCIES AND 
PRINCEPELES OF GOVERNMENT, 


BY VICTORIA C. WOODHULL. 





This remarkable book, just from the press, contains 
a graphic consolidation of the various principles in- 
volved in government as the guarantee and protection 
to the exercise of human rights. 

Such principles ag, from time to time, have been 
enunciated in these columns are here arranged, classi 


fied and applied. A careful consideration of them 


will convince the most skeptical that our Government, 
though so yood, is very far from being perfect. 

Every person who has the future welfare of this 
country at heart should make him or herself familiar 
with the questions treated in thie book. No lengthy 
elucidations are entered into; its statements are 
fresh, terse and bold, and make direct appeal to the 
easoning faculties. 

It is an octavo volume of 250 pages, containing the 
picture of the anthor; is beautifully printed on the 
best quality of tinted paper, and is tastefully and 
substantially bound in extra cloth. No progressive 
person's house shonld be without this conclusive 
evidence of woman's capacity for self-government 
Price, $30 0; by mail, postage paid, $3 25 

“There is simplicity, freshness and originality in 
th's hook which riveis the attention; and one rises 
from the perusal with the feeling of being refreshed, 
strengthened and made better by such a healthy men- 


She divests the woman question of 


T i stimulant. 
all its sentimentalities and places i! where it shonid 
Read this book in 


be, on the firm ground of justice. 
active, and it is a 


the morning, when the mind in 
good preparation pe intellectual work ; it is full of 
impels thought in the highest al- 


sucgvestions, and 
rection, Our advice is get the book and study it.’ 


New World. 


BENEFIT SAVINGS BANK, 
SUN BUILDING, 

New York. 
DIVIDEND. —A semi-annnal dividend at the rate of 

six per cent. per annum, on all sume of $5and up- 

ward whieh have 


MUTUAL 


165 Nassau etreet, 


been on deposit for one or more 
months next previous to July 1, will be paid on and 
after July 21, 1871. 

INTEREST not called for will remain as principal, 
and draw interest from July 1, 

BANK OPEN daily from 10 to 3; alao Monday and 


Saturday evenings, from 4% to 64% o'clock. Interest 
commences on the Ist of every month following the 
deposit. 


CHARLES K. GRAHAM, President. 
G. H. Brxrenict, Secretary. 








FREDERICK KURTZ’S 
DINING ROOMS 


23 New Street and GO Bronudway 
AND 


76 Maiden Lane and &§ Liberty Si. 


Mr. Kurtz invites to his cool and comfortably fur- 
nished dining apartments the down-town public, as- 
suring them that they will always find there the 
choicest viandgs, served in the most elegant style, the 
most carefully selected brands of wines and liquors, 


as well as the most prompt attention by accomplished 


waiters. 67-79 





RECOMMENDED BY FPHISICIANR. 


BEST SALVE IN USE2. 


Bold by all v 


rUCYIALS aL zo cents. 
JOUN F. HENRY, 
Sole Proprietor, No. 8 College Place, 

NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK 
SAVINGS BANK, 


Eighth Ave.. cor, Fourteenth vt. 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST 


allowed on all sums from $5 to $5.00°. Deposits 


| made on or before August 1 will draw inierest from 


August :, 
Assets, $2,473,305 05, 
Surplus, $200,272 95. 


— 


. 
Pomeroy’s Finger-Pad Truss, 
Patented Aug. 15, 1868: Feb. 8, 1870. 

The adjustable “‘finger”’ of the pad effectually 
closes the hernial opening, so that there can be no er- 
cape of the intestine. Very iight pressure is required 
in the majority of eases. 

This Truss has been critically examined by more 
than a thousand physicians and 
names we have on record and can vive as references, 
and who are unanimous in the opinion of its superior 
merits, 


Furgeons, whose 


It received the hichest award at the last two Fairs 
of the American Institute, held in 1269 and 1870 


POMEROY'’S ADJUSTABLE TRUSS, 
WITH HARD OR SOFT PAT, 
Patented March 19, Sept. 17, 1867. 

Superior to all other appliances for rupture or her 
nia, except PomeRroy’s FinGer-Pap Truss, and has 
cured a great many cases of rupture. [t is afforded 
ata less price thau the Finger-Pad Truss 


POMEROWS MIGHT TRUSS, 
WITHOUT METALLIC SPKINGS 


Patented May 23, 1271. 

The best Elastic Truss made. It is especially in 
tended for the night and tor bathing. but in many 
cases is admirably adapted for constant use, and is 
furnished at a low price. 

WW. POMEROY & CO., 
14 BROADWAY, . 
Betweer Spring and Prince streets, New York. 
UST PUBLISHED.—The 


Primary Synopeis of 
@F) UNIVERSOLOGY and 


ALWATO (pronoanced ans 
wah-to.) The new Scientific Univereal Languag 

by STEPHEN PraARL ANDREWS, member o r the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, of the 


American Ethnological s« cle tv. ete.: author of 


“The Science of Society, ‘Discoveries in Chi- 
nese,’ **The Basis Outline of Universology,” ete. 
New York, DION THOMAS, l4l Fulton atreet. 
(1871. a Price, $1.50 


MERCHANTS 


FIRST-CLASS 


are invited to 


TRADE 


ADVERTISE IN 


THE SHAS 


It circulates largely among the most 
AMATEUR SOCIETIES, 
TRAVELERS, ART FANCIERS, 
SOJOURNERS AT WATE 
LIFE INSURANCE PATRONS, 
SOCIAL, POLITICAL AND LITERARY 
and the better classes of society generally 


At the 


CHEAPEST 


ON. 


re fined 


RING PLACES, 


CLUBS 


prices charged, the SEa®on is the best and 
ADVERTISING 
IN NEW YORK! 


MEDIUM 
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WOODHULL & CLAFLIN’ 


WEEKLY. 


Oot. 7, 1871. 








CALDWELL & C0. 
BANKERS 


ry TTT. ] 
2" V Eu 


yoo 


St.. New York. 


Order for Purchase and Sale of United 
ates Securities, Stocks, Bonds and Ameri- 
can Gold promptly executed at the usual 
COMMISION, 

Collections promptly made in all parts 


ot the United States and Canada. 
~ Interesi, 4 per cent., allowed on ue- 


posits, subfect to sight draft. 


.- i WW 


(LO my WO OOD & CO.. 


B sy. NN K E re S ; 
Ifo. 94 Broadway, 


TRANSACT 


- vg \4 “a4 
4 GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 
and sate on commission of 
BONDS, STOCKS 


Including the purchase 
GOVERNMENT AND RAILWAY 
AND OTHER SECURITIES. 





MAXWELL & CO., 


Rankers and Brokers, 
No. 11 BROAD STREET, 


New YORK. 


WOODHULL, CLAFLIN & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 44 BROAD STREET, 


New York. 


ST. LOUIS CITY 
SIX PER CENT GOLD BONDS. 


Twenty Years to run. 


We offer $400,000 at 98 and accrucd interest. 


JAMESON, SMITH & COTTING, 


14 Brose © Street 


DUNCAN. SHERMAN & CO. 
BANKERS, 


Wo. 11 Nassav Street, 


iasne CIRCULAR NOTES and LETTERS OF CREDIT 
gor TRAVELERS in EUROPE, and available in all the 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, also for use in the UNITED STATES, 
WEST INDIES. Also, TEL EGRAPHIC TRANSFERS to 
LONDON, PARIS and CAL IFORNIA. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK, 
THE FREEDMANS SAVINGS AND TRUST 


C—O TTT 


COMPANY. 
(«hertered by the Government o1 the United States.) 
DEPOSITS OVET $3,000,000, 
in) BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK. 

SIX PER CENT. interest commences first of each 
month. 

Four per cent. allowed from date of each deposit 
for full number of days, not less than thirty, on sume 
of $50 and upward, withdrawn before January. 

DEPOSIT CERTIFICATES, as safe as Registered 
Bonds, and promptly available in any part of the 
United States, issued, pryable on demand, with in 
terest due. 

Accounts strictly private and confidential, 

Deposits payable on demand, with interest due. 

interest on accounts of certificates paid by check to 
depositors residing out of the city if derired 

Send for Circular. 

Open daily from 9 A.M. toSP.M., and MONDAYS 
and SATU RDAYS from 9a. M. tor P.M 

JOUN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. 


AGENTS WANTED 
to canv ies for Liberal Books and Papers 
P. M. KELSEY, 319 Weet Twenty sixth street, New 
York. 


Apply to 


| 
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HEHRCULES 


MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURA 


NCE SOCIETY 
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STATES. 


23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
POLICIES ON ALL APPROVED PLANS. 


ALL POLICIES ENTITLED TO 


PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS, 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED ANNUALLY. 


HIRTY DAYS’ GRACE ALLOWE 
LIBERAL LIMITS OF TRAVEL. 


D IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS. 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. 


PREMIUMS PAYABLE IN CASH. 


DIVIDENDS PAYABLE IN CASH. 


JAMES D. REYMERT, President. 
AARON C. ALLEN, Secretary. 


LOSSES PAYABLE IN CASH. 
D. REYNOLDS BUDD, Asst. -Seeretury. 
J. JAY WATSON, Sup’t Agencies. 





Working Agents Wanted in all the States. 
APPLY TO THE HOME OFFICE. 
JOSEPH FLEISCHE, Sup’t German Department, 


HEBERN CLAFLIN, Gen. Agent for Dlinois and Mise 


—— 


No. 230 Grand Street. 
ouri, office No. 5, No. 166 Washington st., Chicago, Il. 








NEW YORK AND NEW HAVEN 
L RAILROAD. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT, 
COMMENCINC JUNE 20, 1870. 
Passenger Station in New York, corner of Twenty- 
seventh street and Fourth avenue. Entrance 
on Twenty-seventh street. 
TRAINS LEAVE NEW YORK, 
For New Haven and Bridgeport, 7. 8 (Ex.), 11:30 a. 
m.; 12:15 (Ex.), 3 (Ex.), 3:45, 4:30, 5:30 and 8 (Ex.) 


p.m 
For Milford. Stratford, Fairfield, Sentagert and 
Westport, 7, 11:30 a. m. : 3:45, 4:30, 5:30 p. 
For Norwalk, 7. 8 (Ex.), 9, 11:30 a. m. 12:15 (Ex.). 3 
(Ex.), 3:45, 4:30 (Ex.), 5:30, 6:30 and 8 (Bx.) p. m. 
cae Sea 7, 9, 11:30 a. m.; 34:5, 4:30, SN ams 


P- 
For Stamford, 7, 8 (Ex.), 9, 11:30 a. m.; 12:15 (Ex.), | 
ig 3 (Ex.), 3:45, 4:30 (Ex.), 4:45, 5:30, 6:36, 7:15, cas) 


” Per Greenwich arid intermediate stations, 7, 9, 11: 30 
am. ; 2:15, 3:45, 4:45, 5:30, 6:30, 7:15 p. m. 

Sunday Mail Train leaves Twenty seventh atreet, 
New York, at 7 p. m. for Boston, via both Srrineneld | 
Line and Shore Line. | 

CONNECTING TRAINS. 

For Boston, via Springfield, 8 a m.,3 and & p. m, 

For Boston. via Shore Line. 12:15, & p.m 

For Hartford and Springfield, 8 a. in., 12:15, 2, 4:30 | 
p.m. to Hartford, 8 p. m. | 

For Newport, R. 1, 12:15 p. m. (Ex.), connecting 
ig steamer across Narragansett Bay, arriving at 8:30 





‘- Connecticut River Railroad, 8 a. m., 12:15 p. m. 
to Montreal, 3 p. m. to Northampton. 

For Hartford, Providence, and Fishkill Railroad, & 
a.m. ; 12:15 p. m 

For Shore Line Railway, at 8 a. m. to Norwich and 
Providence ; 12:15, 3; to New London, 8 p. m 

For New Haven and Northampton Railroad, 8 a. m. 
3 i m. to Northampton and Williamsbergh. 

or Housatonic Railroad, 8 a. m. and 3 p. m. 

For Naugatack Railroad, 8 a.m., 3p. m., and 4:30 
p.m. to Waterbury 

For Sees and Norwalk Railroad, 7 a, m., 12:15 
and 4:30 p. m 

an 3 New Canaan Railroad, 7 a. m. ; 12:15, 4:30 and 
‘ p. m 

Commodions yea Care attached to & p. m. train, 
and also to Sunday Mail Train on either Line. Draw- 
ing-Room Car attached to the 8 a.m.and 38 p. m. 
trains. JAMBS H. HOYT, Superintendent. 








The Highest Cash Prices 


PAID FOR 
OLD NEWSPAPERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION: 


, 
OLD PAMPHLETS of every kind; 
OLD BLANK-BOOKS AND LEDGERS that are 
written full; 
and all kinds of WASTE PAPER from Bankers, 
Insurance Companies, Brokers, Patent-Medi- 
cine ts, Pr inting-Offices, Book bind- 
ers, Public and Private Libraries, 
‘Hotels, Steamboats, Railroad 
e mmpanies, Ly 4 ‘Express 


JOHN C ‘SPOCK WELL, 
25 Ann street, N. Y, 
68-120. 


G. EBRINGHOUSBEN. @. A. WIDMAYER. J. BAUMAN, 


G. EBBINGHOUSEN & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FURNITURE, 


NEW WAREROOMS: 


197 AND 199 SEVENTH AVENUE, 


Between Twenty-first and Twenty-second 
etreets, 


where will be found an elegant assortment of al) the 
modern styles of first-class and plain Furniture, suit- 
able for the Mansion or Cottage. 

Having greater facilities than heretofore, we can 
offer large inducements to our numerous patrons 

The stock in our new establishment will be very 
extensive, embracing every variety of style and finish, 
and of first-class werkmanehip. 


| CHAMBER, PARLOR, LIBRARY 


AND 
Dining-Room Furniture, 


IN ROSEWOOD, WALNUT AND FANCY WOODS. 
We also pay particular attention to Interior Deco- 
rations, Mirrors, Cornices, Curtains, Lambrequins, 
Bedding, ete., and fit up Offices, Banke, Ships, 
Steamers or Hotels, to order, at short notice. 

Having had an experience of twenty-eight years in 
the trade, we can assnre our patrons that we manu- 
facture good articles, of the most fashionable designs, 
which we offer at prices usually paid for inferior 
qualities and styles, 

Parties intending to furnish honses or parts of 
houses will find it to their interest to favor ne with a 
call before purchasing elsewhere. From our‘ample 
stock we can fill any order at short notice. 

Grateful for past favors, we hope, by fair dealing 
and low prices, to merit a continuance of your 
patronage 

Furniture of any kind made to order. Sketches 
and estimates’furnished if requested, 








HARVEY FISK. A. 8. HATCH, 


OFFICE OF 


FISK & HATCH. 


BANKERS 
AND 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT S2icU RITIES, 


No. 5, Nassau street, N. Y., 


Opposite U. 8S. Sub-Treasury. 





We receive the accounts of Banks, Bank- 
ers, Corporations and others, subject to check 
at sight, and allow interest on balances. 


We make special arrangements for interest 
on deposits of specific sums for fixed periods. 


We make collections on all points in the 
United States and Canada, and issue Certifi- 
cates of Deposit available in al] parts of the 
Union. 


We buy and sell, at current rates, all classes 
of Government Securities, and the Bonds ot 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company; also, 
Gold and Silver Coin and Gold Coupons, 

. We buy and sell, at the Stock Exchange, 
naiscellaneous Stocks and Bonds, on commis- 
sion, for cash. 

Communications and inquiries by mail or 
telegraph, will receive careful attention. 

FISK & HATCH. 


JOHN J, CISCO & SON, 
BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 





Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject to 
check at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate 
of Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of 
each month. 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent. interest. 

Loans negotiated. 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and 
Sale of Governments, Gold, Stocks and Bonds on 
commission. 

Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canadas. 





@AM’L BARTON. 


BARTON & ALLEN, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 40 BROAD STREET. 


Socks, Bonde and Goid bought and sold on com- 
misefon. 


HENRY ALLEN. 





THE GOLDEN AGE, 


A NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL EDITED BY 


THEODORE TILTON, 
Devoted to the Free Discussion of all Living 
Questions in Church, State, Society, Litera- 
ture, Art and Moral Reform. 





PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY 
IN NEW YORK. 
Price Three Dollars a Year, Cash in Advance. 





Mr. TILtTon, having retired from Tus INDEPENDENT 
and Taz Brooxityn Dairy Union, will hereafter 
devote his whole Editorial labors to THz GoLpEN 
AGE. 





Persons wishing to senbecribe wil! please send their 
names, with the money, immediately, to 
THEODORE TILTON 
P. O. Box 2,848, 
NEW YORK ClTY. 
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“TRE BEST I THE CHEAPEST, e 
STANDARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLES 


Being constructed with 
are used in all teste of by the best pares in the 
country, and in al] first-class clubs aud hotels, D[lue- 
trated catalogue of everything relating to billiards 
sent by mail. 


ms ee a 


738 BROADWAY, New York City. 








to scientific accuracy, 
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